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MORGOIL 
ROLL NECK 
BEARINGS 


The Morgoil Bearing employs an oil 
film under pressure between two 
highly polished surfaces, 


i Load is distributed over a large 
area, and load carrying capacity does 
not decrease with increased speed of 
rotation. 


ys ‘Load capacity far in excess of 
any other roll neck bearings. 


3 * MORGOIL Bearings permit the 
use of. large roll necks making the 
mill much stiffer and permitting more 
difficult sections to be readily rolled, 
as well as eliminating breakage. 


4. Freedom from wear and com- 
pressive fatigue insures remarkably 
long bearing life and low mainten- 
ance cost, 


5. Positive maintenance of roll 
setting permits utmost precision in 
finished product, resulting in increased 
yield through reduction of off-gauge 
material. 


é. Power savings equal to and in 
many cases greater than can be ob- 
tained with antifriction bearings. 

















Advantages of 


~ for that Better Production 





















If it’s your job to “get it out of that mill,” let’s start with the 
roll neck bearings. The coefficient of friction of a MORGOIL 
Bearing varies, of course, with speed, load and oil viscosity, but 
in most cases is slightly lower than that obtainable with anti- 
friction bearings. Compared with old type babbitt and bronze 
bearings, Morgoils have shown a reduction in kilowatt hours per 
ton of product as much as 50%. 

One hot strip mill, by installing Morgoils, increased the width 
rolled from 10” to 22'2"’ with no changes in power, equipment 
or drives, and without changing the reduction per pass. 

Look at the advantages shown here, and remember—Morgoil 
Roll Neck Bearings are being installed successfully in o/d 
machines. Our engineers will be glad to discuss the problem 


with you. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILLS 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ A MORE important job than indicated by 
the brief item on page 14 is that assigned by 
the Steel institute to a committee of metallur- 
gists. They are to “co-operate with government 
departments in formulating and _ interpreting 
specifications for steel products’’—technical con- 
tact men, diplomats, trained to stand headaches, 
keeping both industry and government satisfied. 
Men of the industry know what that means. 
Government in a crisis must be satisfied, or 
government might speak harshly to industry 

. Dr. Yntema, U. S. Steel’s economist in 
TNEC hearings, is trying to determine for the 
defense commission (p. 24) just how much 
steel its plans will require . . . With production 
(p. 15) near practical ceiling, it would be inter- 
esting to hear from those steel plant engineers 
who in 1937 said actual capacity is insufficient 
for normal needs. 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has loaned $409,- 
532,250 to private industry (p. 13) to build plants 
for national defense, may increase the amount 
to a billion dollars this year 

. while a squabble in the 
house ways and means com- 
mittee (p. 24) further delays 
action on the excess profits tax 
and amortization bill, a measure which might 
be constructed to help industry finance itself. 
That this financing is becoming complicated 
is indicated by a brand new proposal before 
the defense commission (p. 14), assuring con- 
tractors against loss on new construction. .. . 
Closer economic co-operation with Canada is 
reported to be contemplated (p. 13) coincident 
with the military program. U. S. may finance 
American-owned plant expansions. 


How To 


Finance 


° + + 


The house passed the bill providing $500,000,- 
000 for the Export-Import bank (p. 23) to loan 
to South American countries . . . and in view 
of the presence of a delega- 
tion from Brazil seeking to 
borrow upward of $20,000,000 
to build a steel plant in that 
country, a survey of the in- 
dustry and resources there (p. 30) is timely .. . 


Money for 
S. America 
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United States exports (p. 23) in the first ten 
months of the war were valued at $3,273,000,000, 
or 35 per cent more than in the comparable 1938- 
1939 months . . . Automobile production (p. 28) 
again advanced. Retail sales of passenger cars 
and trucks in the first seven months this year 
were 28 per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Further exploration into the structure of 
chromium plate has been made available by 
X-ray diffraction technique. J. T. Wilson (p. 
38) explains how it is pos- 
sible to determine the «con- 
ditions of deposited metal as 
well as the structure of the 
base metal. . . . No interme- 
diate welding by plugs or strips is involved in 
a new method of surface cladding carbon steel 
base plate with corrosion-resistant steel (p. 44). 
Costs are low and the amount of welding mini- 
mized. .. . Cleaning, enameling and baking ove 
3000 steel wheel disks per turn is accomplished 
at an Ohio plant by the use of an automatic 
unit (p. 48). Complete installation occupies 
small floor area and requires the services of 
only one operator who does the loading and 
unloading. 


Structure of 


Base Metal 


Protection against sabotage and espionage 
at industrial plants is discussed by J. A. Sum- 
mers and D. M. Warren (p. 60) and certain 
basic principles of exterior 
illumination recommended. 
... new zinc-base alloy (p. 52) 
developed for aircraft but use 
ful for other industries for 
stamping sheet metal affords high production 
speeds and sharp contours. . . . Efficient soak- 
ing pit installation in Pittsburgh district is trace- 
able to automatic control (p. 54)... . Servic- 
ing locomotive crankpins (p. 54) accomplished 
by portable grinder without removal of parts. 

. . Arrangement of conveyors and automatic 
chain transfer tables (p. 56) facilitates handling 
of sheets as they emerge from large normalizing 
furnace. Electric controls operate automatically. 


Illuminating 


Mill Yards 
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You, Too, Can Gain by the Splendid Spinning 
Qualities of Inland Cold Rolled Sheets 


AA ANY leading manufacturers, who spin steel, 
5 I 
know that Inland Sheets, processed for the 
} 
job, help cut production costs, and assure products 
that have the right appeal to loosen purse strings 


and push sales upward. 


You, too, can take advantage of Inland Sheets spe- 
cially made to fit your fabrication methods and 
products. If you are having trouble, or if you are 
planning production of a new product, call for an 
Inland Metallurgist. He will visit your plant, and 
study your problems. Based on long years of ex- 
perience and study of your needs, he will prepare 
a sheet specification. Other Inland Metallurgists 


will follow the processing of the sheets that will be 


delivered to you. 


This Inland way of meeting your requirements as- 
sures sheets of the correct temper and exact surface 
needed for your job. They will be uniform from 
shipment to shipment, and from year to year. You 
will find Inland Sheets help lower production costs 
and make better products. 


Why not ask your nearest Inland office to send a 
metallurgist to study your sheet problems? He can 
help you as he has helped others—and, there is no 


obligation. 


SHEETS + STRIP « TIN PLATE « BARS « PLATES « FLOOR PLATES « STRUCTURALS « PILING « RAILS « TRACK ACCESSORIES + REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 








Fan scrolls for home-heating hot air fans are easily spun withou 
age to 4-3/4 in. depth from Inland 16 ga. cold rolled deep drawing: 
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WASHINGTON 
m CLOSER economic and trade co- 
operation between the United States 
and Canada may follow the new de- 
fense agreement. Fiscal and trade 
experts of the two countries are ex- 
pected to confer after the military 
experts iron out details of the de- 
fense arrangements. There is a 
good possibility, it is reported here, 
that more money can go into Canada 
through the making of loans to 
American firms who have branch 
factories in the Dominion. 

If this device is declared legal, it 
was learned officially, then the 
United States would undertake to 
help expand Canada’s heavy in- 
dustries and those light industries 
that lend themselves to continental 
defense. 

Funds could come from the Re- 


United States May Assist Canada 


In Expanding Defense Industries 


Economic Co-operation To Follow Defense Agreement. 
RFC Lends More Than $400,000,000 for New Plants. 
Industrial Contract Plan May Speed Rearmament Orders. 


Contractors Assured Against Loss on New Construction. 





construction Finance Corp., which 
now has a bill in congress for $1,- 
500,000,000 more loan authority, of 
which $500,000,000 is to go to the 
Export-Import bank. Unless con- 
gress restricts these loans to Latin 
American republics, it is thought 
that some of the funds could be 
used to develop Canada’s defense 
industries. 

Further, there are plans to gear 
Canadian and American industry 
more closely to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication in defense plants. 
Experts predicted that the defense 
commission would begin a study of 
the possibilities of standardizing 
tanks, trucks and other defense 
materiel produced on both sides of 
the border. 

Outright loans to the Canadian 
government, which are illegal any- 











how, are not necessary now, officials 
say. 

The Canadian dollar is in a strong 
position, obviating the need for in- 
tercession by America’s $2,000,000,- 
000 stabilization fund. 

Industrially, Canada is booming 
this month, having just established 
in July a new high employment 
record, in such industries as lum- 
ber, paper, chemical, electrical ap- 
paratus, steel and canning. 

United States export loans to 
Canada would send to unprecedented 
figures a now large export trade. 

American shipments to Canada 
for the first ten months of the Eu- 
ropean war, ended with June, were 
$496,000,000, which compared with 
$332,000,000 for the same period last 
year and $401,000,000 for the same 
ten months in 1937-38. 


Who Will Own Plants When Emergency Is Past? 


M@ WHEN the present emergency is 
over the government will be hold- 
ing a large stake in factories built 
to supply national defense mate- 
rials. This will arise from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loans to 
private industry, from direct  in- 
vestment by the government in mu- 
nitions plants, and from _ various 
contractual agreements between 
the government and industry. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
already has made loans for con- 
struction of plants to manufacture 
defense materials amounting to 
$409,532,250 and some Washington 
observers believe more than $1,000,- 
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C00,000 will be advanced before the 
year ends. 

The war department has been 
authorized to spend $244,000,000 for 
new plants and already has _ ex- 
pended $70,000,000. The navy de- 
partment has been authorized to 
spend $250,0C0,000 in the next three 
years, but is silent on the amount 
already expended. 

Government ownership of arsenals 
for the production of munitions 
solely is traditional. The govern- 
ment’s interest in plants which are 
capable of production of peace-time 
goods, however, is expected to raise 
complications when the emergency 





passes—comparable to the Muscle 
Shoals problem resulting from 
World war I. 

The various arrangements for the 
construction of plants to build de- 
fense materials illustrate the com- 
plications that may _ arise. For 
examples: 

The government will build and 
operate a $10,000,000 shell-loading 
plant in northern Ohio. 

The government will build and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
will operate a large powder plant in 
southern Indiana. 

Chrysler Corp. will build and 
turn over to the government a $20,- 
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006,000 plant for manufacturing 
tanks. 

Reynolds Metals Co. will build 
with Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loans a $15,800,000 aluminum plant 
in Alabama. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. will build a 
$24,000,000 aircraft plant with gov- 
ernment allowing an _ accelerated 
amortization. 

British government will build and 
American industry will operate 15 
airplane factories. 

And, of course, industry is ex- 
panding and building new plants 
without any special arrangements 
with the government. 

The variety of strings attached 
to many of the new defense fac- 
tories is causing speculation as to 
their eventual ownership. 


RFC AUTHORIZES LARGE 
LOAN TO CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 





authorized a loan up to $34,000,000 
to the Curtiss-Wright Corp., New 
York, to acquire plant sites and 
erect and equip plants for the manu- 
facture of airplanes at Buffalo, 
Columbus, O., and St. Louis. 

RFC also has agreed to lend the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. up to $15,000,- 
000 for labor and materials and 
other necessary expenses. 

RFC further agreed to lend to re- 
sponsible co-operating companies up 
to $2,160,000 for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment and other 
facilities to produce necessary air- 
craft parts. 

These commitments were author- 
ized in contemplation of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. providing additionai 
plant capacity and facilities satis- 
factory to the war and navy depart- 
ments and securing orders from the 
United States government for at 
least 3791 airplanes, with an option 
running to the government for a 





like number of additional planes. 


RFC ESTABLISHES TWO 
NEW DEFENSE SUBSIDIARIES 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 
creating two additional corporations, 
the Defense Plant Corp. and the De- 
fense Supplies Corp., each with a 
capital of $5,000,000, to aid the de- 
fense commission and the war and 
navy departments. 

Defense Plant Corp. is necessary, 
it is said, in some instances in con- 
nection with plants, equipment and 
machinery, particularly for the 
manufacture of airplanes, airplane 
engines and airplane parts. 

Defense Supplies Corp. will ac- 
quire for storage at _ strategic 
points throughout the country a sub- 
stantial supply of high-test gaso- 
line for the war and navy air serv- 
ices. Fifty million dollars has been 
allocated by the RFC for the pur- 
chase of this gasoline. 


“RBankable Contract” in New Proeurement Plan 


@ A PLAN of co-operation between 
the government and private indus- 
try for construction of new plants 
and additions needed to speed pro- 
duction of defense materials was 
announced last week by John D. 
Biggers, chairman of the taxation 
and finance committee of the na- 
tional. defense advisory commission. 

In .substance, the plan offers pri- 
vate manufacturers. what, might be 
called a bankable contract. It. will 
permit contractors. to finance ex- 
pansions with their own funds .or 
other private capital. 

The plan was .prepared by the 
defense commission and adopted 
after consultation with the war 
and navy departments and the 
comptroller general. 

Specifically, Mr. Biggers said, the 
plan has two purposes: “First, to 
expedite signing of supplies con- 
tracts by assuring the contractor 
against loss on construction under- 
taken for military purposes; second, 
it safeguards the government’s in- 
terest in such facilities on termina- 
tion or completion of the contract. 

The government’s residual inter- 
ést upon such termination is to be 
evaluated by the usual board of 
three appraisers, one appointed by 
the government, one by the con- 
tractor and the third by the senior 
judge of circuit court of appeals 
of that circuit wherein the facilities 
are located.” 

Under this plan, he said, it is fur- 
ther provided that the government 
reimburse the contractor, not in ad- 
ditions to the unit price of the prod- 
uct purchased as heretofore, but in 
five equal annual installments cov- 
ering the amount of his capital ex- 
pansion costs as audited by ap- 
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preved certified accountants. Thus, 
cost of supplies and amortization by 
the government of construction cost 
would be separated. 

Upon passage of the defense ap- 
propriation bill, tax. and amortiza- 
tion legislation now being consid- 
ered by congress, contracts involv- 
ing the major procurement program 
can be placed with all the speed con- 
sistent with systematic and orderly 
purchasing. 

Adoption of this plan, Mr. Biggers 
stated, assures that neither the pri- 
vate manufacturers nor the govern- 
ment would assume in advance all 
the risk, nor subsequently reap as a 
prefit the residual value. 

“Should the manufacturer be un- 
able to use the property at the final 


determined valuation,” he said, “the 
government would then take title, 
use the property for its own needs, 
hold it for emergency reserve capac- 
ity, sell it, or dismantle and salv- 
age.” 

It is expected the plan will con- 
serve government funds and stimu- 
late investment of private capital in 
the defense construction program. 
At the same time, private manufec- 
turers wculd provide management 
and operation and assume all the 
ordinary risks of the business. Gov- 
ernment participation would be lim- 
ited to actual expansion costs. Final 
adjustment of fair value would re- 
imburse.the government to the éx- 
tent of the residual value of the 
property. 


Institute Names Metallurgists 


To Co-operate with Government 


@ A SPECIAL committee on gov- 
ernment specifications to co-operate 
with ' governmental departments and 
agencies in formulating and  inter- 
preting specifications for steel prod- 
ucts, has been -appointed by. the 
board of directors ofthe American 
Iron and Steel institute. 

Chairman of the committee is E. 
C. Smith, chief metallurgist, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland. Other 
members are V. H. Lawrence,” as- 
sistant to vice president, Alan Wocsd 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa.; P. E. 
McKinney, metallurgical engineer, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; J. S. Richards, manager, met- 
allurgical department, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; and 


E. C. Wright, chief metallurgist, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

The committee was appointed to 
furnish information which will en- 
able government officials to align 
their specifications more closely 
with commercial specifications to 
expedite production for national de- 
fense. 

Many government specifications 
have not been brought up to date 
to include the industry’s best cur- 
rent practice. 

Inquiries relative to technical fea- 
tures of government specifications 
may be addressed to the commit- 
tee’s chairman or to American Iron 
and Steel institute, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
Aug. 24 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh .... 83 + 3 56 33 
Chicago ...... 98 +05 56 37.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 89 None 44 30 
Youngstown .. 83 — 3 55 45 
Wheeling ..... 99 None 86 54 
Cleveland ..... 8.5 +05 80 41 
| 90.5 +2 60.5 46.5 
Birmingham .. 88 None 75 53 
New England .. 85 + 5 70 50 
Cincinnati ..... 78 None 63 «65 
eo Se 77.5 None 57 33 
DOTEE ek cusses Oe + 3 82 60 
AVGTAPC i ....%5 905 + 05 63.5 43.5 





Bethlehem Orders 76 
Coke Ovens for Buffalo 


BUFFALO 
@ Bethlehem Steel Co. has con- 
tracted with Semet-Solvay Co., New 
York, for 76 Wilputte coke ovens, 
with a capacity of 32,000 tons of 
coke per month. It is understood 
contract exceeds $3,000,000. This ad- 
dition to Bethlehem’s facilities here 
will make Buffalo second largest 
coke-producing area in the country, 
exceeded only by the Clairton, Pa., 
district where Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s ovens are centralized. Buf- 
falo will have 628 ovens, 307 op- 
eratel by Bethlehem. The 307 ovens 
will have annual capacity of 1,679,- 
449 net tons of coke. 
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PRODUCTION... Up 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week rose %-point, to 90% per cent, the 


level of the preceding week. 


Gains were made in six districts, a decline 
in one and the remaining five were unchangd. 


A year ago the rate was 


63% per cent; two years ago it was 43% per cent. 


Birmingham, Ala. Steady at 88 
per cent for the fourth consecutive 
week, to be increased as soon as 
furnace repairs are completed. 

Detroit — Addition of one open 
hearth caused a gain of 3 points to 
92 per cent, 24 of 26 furnaces be- 
ing active. 

St. Louis — Continued at 77's per 
cent. Two more open hearths are 
scheduled to be added soon. 





Eight Significant Months in Steel 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


@ Chart shows the tonnage of steel 
ingots produced in the full years 
1929 to 1939, inclusive; output in 
the first eight months in each of 
those years, and in eight months 
of 1940. The latter includes an esti- 
mate of 5,800,000 net tons for 
August. In 1929 production de- 
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clined rapidly toward the end of 
the year. Total ingot output was 
60,829,752 tons. To equal this rec- 
ord in 1940 the industry must pro- 
duce 20,706,558 tons in the remain- 
ing four months. At the August rate 
the figure would be 23,200,000, mak- 
ing the year’s total 63,523,000. 





Cincinnati Unchanged at 78 per 
cent with backlogs indicating con- 
tinuation or increase. 

New England Gained 5 points 
to 85 per cent, the same schedule 
indicated for this week. 

Central eastern seaboard Held 
at 89 per cent for the third week, 
with no indication of change in the 
near future. 

Buffalo One additional open 
hearth in production caused the rate 
to rise 2 points to 90%, with possi- 
bility of a further increase this week. 

Chicago Advanced %-point to 
98 per cent, representing the largest 
tonnage output on record. Four 
producers exceed 100 per cent of rat- 
ed capacity. 

Wheeling Held at 99 per cent, 
some plants operating above theo- 
retical capacity. 

Pittsburgh Resumption by one 
plant after vacation raised the rate 
3 points to 83 per cent. 

Cleveland Higher production by 
two interests and repairs by others 
gave a net increase of %-point to 
86% per cent, which is expected 
to be maintained this week. 

Youngstown, O. Production 
dropped 3 points to 83 per cent, 
with two bessemers and 65 open 
hearths in production. Youngs- 
town Steel & Tube Co. took off its 
bessemer and added one _ open 
hearth. Republic Steel Corp. cooled 
two open hearths for repairs and 
one because of changes in its mill 
Structure. Gain of 1 or 2 points is 
indicated for this week. 


@ By-products valued at: approxi- 
mately $125,000,000 were produced 
by the steel industry in 1939 from 
the manufacture of coke for blast 
furnace fuel, American Iron and 
Steel institute reports. 















Contracts for $56.617.189 Placed 


By Army and Navy in Week 


@ United States war department 
last week awarded the following 
contracts: 

Ordnance Department Awards 


Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, ammunition 
components, $309,282.68. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
ammunition components, $26,344.50. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., gaging machines, 
$30,000 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., milling machines, $32,879.20. 

Westclox division of General Time In- 
struments Corp., LaSalle, UL, ammuni- 
tion components $189,813.70. 

Seth Thomas Clocks, division of Gen- 
eral Time Instrument Co., Thomaston, 
Conn., ammunition components, $103,347. 

Peco Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, ammuni- 
tion components, $234,000. 

Newton Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., 
ammunition components, $3340.80. 

Benrus Watch Co. Inc., New York, 
ammunition components, $33,000. 

Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
ammunition components, $16,619.30. 

N. J. Fulgent Co., Metuchen, N. J., 
ammunition components, $53,280. 

S. C. Hollister, New York, ammunition 
components, $37,368. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., De- 
troit, ammunition components, $48,845.50. 

Mack Molding Co. Inc., Wayne, N. J., 
ammunition components, $1400. 

International Flare Signal division, 
Tippecanoe City, O., ammunition com- 
ponents, $106,400. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, 
Pa., ammunition components, $265,000. 

Charles J. Dickgiesser & Co., Derby, 
Conn., platform assemblies, $36,852.60. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
fire control equipment, $18,438.44. 

Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, IIL, 
trucks, $41,720. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, light 
tractors, $39,672. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., 
electric furnaces, $2163. 

Lloyd and Arms, Philadelphia, taper- 
ing presses, $15,130. 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co., Nashua, 
N. H., arbor presses, $1096. 

J. G. Blount Co., Everett, Mass., speed 
lathes, $1850. 

Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich., 
surfacers, $2357.50. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling 
machines and tools, $51,312.92. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, tur- 
ret lathes, $21,365.50. 

Carrier Corp., New York, drying sys- 
tems, $6458. 

National Acme Co., New York, chuck- 
ing machines, $9831.35. 

L. F. Seyferts Sons Inc., Philadelphia, 
ripsaws, $1016.90. 

Noble & Westbrook . Mfg. Co., East 
Hartford, Conn., marking machines, 
$7467. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., 
gages, $5598.50. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $18,225. 

Vineo Tool Co., Detroit, gages, $14,300. 

Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, gages, 
$18,500, 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $11,210.50. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $31,500. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
gages, $5700. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington, 
Mich., gages, $8518.50. 

Bayar Schultz Corp., Chicago, gages, 
$10,547.85. 


Chicago, 


Philadeiphia, 
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Peterson Bros. Tool Co., Milford, Mass., 
gages, $6645. 

International Tool and Engineering Co., 
Chicago, gages, $2490.89. 

Langlois Gage Co., Detroit, gages, 
$2633. 

Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadel- 
phia, armor plate, $89,586.87. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, O., end connections, 
$221,373. 

Columbus Bolt Works Co., Columbus, 
O., wedges, $32,480. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Ken- 
sington, Pa., springs, $6086.75. 

H. F. Allen Co. Inc., New York, sha- 
pers, hydraulic, $4990. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 
shapers, high speed, $6600. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 
lathes, $14,105. 

Henry Prentiss & Co., Boston, radiz! 
drills, $76,134. 

Arter Grinding Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., surface grinders, $3310. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., hand planers, jointers, $2183.6v. 

Cincinnati Milling Mach. & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, grinding ma- 
chines, $17,003.15. 

Comtor Co., Waltham, Mass., gagcs, 
$1763.10. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, artillery 
materiel, $244,061.35. 

Neff, Kohlbusch & Bissell Ine., Chi- 
cago, shears, $13,811. 

Marshall & Hushhart Mach. Co., Chi- 
cago, boring machines, $204,329. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, grinders, 
universal tool and cutter, $7604. 

E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, 
honing machines, $17,822.28. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., boring 
mills, $136,614.18. 

Peterson Bros. Tool Co., Milford, Mass., 
gages, $1967. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Federal Telegraph Co., Newark, N. J., 
radio components, $112,161.13. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
radio transmitting equipment, $452,222.50. 

David White Co., Milwaukee, theod» 
lites and tripods, $39,650. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Consolidated Steel Warehouse’ Co., 
Philadelphia, structural steel beams, 
$22,008.77. 

Wood Roadmixer Co., Cheyenne, Wyo, 
roadmixers, $9435. 

Natural Asphalt Corp. of Va., Rich 
mond, Va., distributor for road _ oils, 
$4355.70, 


Chemical Wartare Service Awards 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York 
sewing machine tables, $6699.20. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, drill- 
ing machines, $10,340. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnat), 
lathes, $4749.50. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, lathes, $3662. 

Larson Tool & Stamping Co., Attle- 
boro, Mass., outlet valve guards, $4000. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
New York, perforated tinplate, $3360. 

Cincinnati Milling & Cincinnati Grind- 
ers Inc., Cincinnati, tool, cutter grinders, 
$1827.50. 

Kwick Mix Concrete Mixer Co., Port 
Wash., Wis., concrete mixers, $1514. 

Clark & Freeland Inec., Baltimore, 
booms, $5422. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, [ll., 
tractors, $5206.65. 

Continental Electric Co. Inc., Balti- 


more, motors, $3904. 

Young Engine Corp., Canton, O., gen- 
erator sets, $2810. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., elbow nozzles, $1825. 

Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, steel tubing, $1151.85. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., punch 
presses, $2625 

Larson Tool & Stamping Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., angletubes, $6600. 

Eastern Steel Tank Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., storage tanks, $1320. 

J. T. Roberts & Bro. Inc., Baltimore. 
plumbing supplies, $1481.81. 

Baltimore Electric Supply Co. Inc., 
Baltimore, steel conduit, $1050. 

Virginia Rubatex Corp., Bedford, Va., 
outlet valves, $3000. 


Air Corps Awards 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
laboratory equipment, $78,239. 

McCauley Steel Propeller Co., Dayton, 
O., propeller blade assemblies, $82,350. 

Flectrenie Laboratories Ine., Indian- 
apolis, vibrator inverters, $50,500. 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Stand 
ard Propellers division, East Hartford, 
Conn., propeller and control assemblies, 
$145,952.80. 

F. E. Mallery & Co. Ine., Indianapo- 
lis, bomb shackle releases, $340,020. 

Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., New York, 
fire extinguishers, $105,435. 

Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., alti- 
meter assemblies, $108,735. 

Curtiss Wright Corp., Curtiss Propei- 
ler division, Clifton, N. J., propeller as- 
semblies, $128,685. 

Fairchild Aircraft division, Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md., 100 training airplanes, $1,038,300. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diezo, 
Calif., 56 four-engine bombing airplanes, 
$14,861,342.66. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans.., 
67 training airplanes, $3,410,746.92. 

Stearman Aircraft division, Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Wichita, Kans., 337 training 
airplanes, $2,041,947.97. 

North American Aviation Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif., 700 airplanes, $11,335,631.44 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Sam Bergerson, Tacoma, Wash., tem- 
porary buildings for recruit reception 
center at Fort Lewis, Wash., $104,500. 

Meyers Construction Co., San Francis- 
co, temporary housing, Stockton Airport, 
Calif., $364,756. 

Struck Construction Co., Louisville, 
Ky., housing, $1,159,000. 

Fincher Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., 
Officers’ quarters, Kelly Field, Tex., 
$24,277. 

Christy and Baskett, San Antonio, Tex., 
barracks and recreation buildings at 
Brooks Field, Tex., $140,600. 

J. A. Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., temporary housing at Camp Jack- 
son, S. C., $2,193,000. 

Whitman, Requardt & Smith; Cum- 
mins Construction Corp.; Riggs Distler 
& Co. Inec., Baltimore, plant facilities 
Edgewood arsenal and Aberdeen proving 
ground, $5,898,391. 

Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, trucks, 
$814,628. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, trucks, 
$34,106.39. 

Autocar Sales & Services, Ardmore, 
Pa., trucks, $21,963. 

International Motor Truck Corp., Wasn 
ington, trucks, $66,478. 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, passenger 
car, $495. 

Protectoseal Cv. of America, Chicago, 
field range accessories, $13,999.86. 


United States navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, 
last week awarded the following 
contracts: 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Washing 
ton, steel, $11,038.84. 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
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burgh, steel, $21,834.16. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, steel, 
$6164.58. 

Crucible Steel Co.- of America, New 
York, steel, $65,950.03. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, O., mill machines, $6410. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, P2., 
locomotive, diesel-electric, $19,207. 

Tidewater Supply Co. Inec., Nortoik, 
Va., machine, boring, drilling, milling, 
$19,806. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
cotter pins, $5032.34. 

Shepherd Chemical Co., 
manganese linoleate, $17,650. 

MeGean Chemical Co., Cleveland, man- 
ganese linoleate, $9000. 

Benjamin Goldman, New York, hinges, 
$6984.08. 

E. F. Hodgson Co., Boston, pretfabri- 
cated portable buildings, $5172. 

Aero Spark Plug Co. Inc., New York, 
sparkplugs, $7500. 

Robert Jacob Inc., City Island, N. Y., 
six harbor tugs, $417,690. 

Levingston Shipbuilding Co., Oranxze. 
Tex., 24 small boats, $118,824. 

Luders Marine Construction Co., Stam- 
tord, Conn., five harbor tugs, $397,000. 

Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Philadel- 
phia, steel forgings, $88,730. 

Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville, Pa., steel forgings, $87,520. 

G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., automatic fasteners, $9600. 

W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, 
white lead, $30,384. 

Eagle-Picher Sales Co., Cincinnati, red 
lead, $30,292.75. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
N. J., wire cloth, $23,024.80. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
ington, storage batteries, $8352. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. 
Cincinnati, precision lathes, $13,741. 

United States Gauge Co., New York, 
check valves, $15,300. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, 
plain steel angles, $15,105.15. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
manginese bronze, $32,157.75. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., electric cable, $281,857.45. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., iron or steel buckets, $22,616.01. 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, U., 
iron or steel buckets, $12,649.88. 

Walworth Co., New York, valves and 
cocks, $21,116.20. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Washington, arc welding sets, $44,261. 

Dorsey C. Anderson, Philadelphia, are 
welding sets, $5750. 

Gisholt Machine Co., 
turret lathes, $7196.45. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, tur- 
ret lathes, $45,945. 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
lathes, $15,220. 

Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., New York, 
turret lathes, $35,133. 

Atlas Taek Corp., Fairhaven, Mass., 
cut copper nails, $5341. 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dun- 
ellen, N. J., welding positioners, $13,515. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
copper-nickel-alloy tubing, $9111.09. 

Pioneer Instrument, division of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., aircraft 
compasses, $154,250. 

Brown & Sharpe M/!’g. Co., Providence, 
R. I., milling machines, $16,868. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., special 
cable, $13,921. 

Buda Co., Washington, engines, spare 
parts, $150,402.24, 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
universal grinder, $18,500. 

S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, Ind., 
coil chain, $7622.86. 

James H. Rhodes & Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., steel wool, $10,015.20. 

American Steel Wool Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Long Island, N. Y., steel wool, $6755.12. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, hon- 
ing machine, $16,273. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, resinate, manganese, precipi- 


(Please turn to Page 18) 


Cincinnati, 


Trenton, 


Wash- 


Madison, Wis., 


August 26, 1940 


Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act 


(In week ended August 10) 


Iron and Steel Products 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Cleveland File Co., Cleveland ; 
Delaware Tool Steel Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, Pa. 

Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J. ...... 
Illinois Range Co., Chicago ; ae 
Pacific Wire Rope Co., Los Angeles. eee KT 
Koppers Co., Bartlett Hayward division, Baltimore 
General Metals Corp., Oakland, Calif. ek 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee........... 
Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titusville, Pa. 
National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, Pa. 

Bree Pere Co., Be PR. occ cee aie 
Camillus Cutlery Co., New York...... ae ai wei 
Capitol Steel Corp. of New York, New York... 
Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh. i Gaane te teeters alee 
National Pneumatic Co. Inc., Rahway, eS ane 
A. Finkl & Sons Co., Chicago....... a 

Kilby Steel Co. Inc., Anniston, Ala. ..... 

Moline Iron Works, Moline, Ill. .. 

American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, 'N, Y. 
Superior Sheet Steel Co., Philadelphia. ; 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
Daniel Morris Co. Inc., New York ; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sterling Steel Casting Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. . 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 

Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. ey 

Logan Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., Chicago. . 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. oa yar : 

Emory Construction Co. Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. .. 
American Bridge Co., Cincinnati : ; 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit......... 


Commodity Amount 
Rivets $37,078.16 
Files, rasps 34,498.52 
Chisels 13,610.95 
Trash racks 10,133.00 
Machined shell 185,155.85 
On-carriage parts 62,831.00 
Tables 612,090.00 
Steel strand 11,761.30 
Gate tracks 52,000.00 


Castings '46,197.06 
Housing forgings 82,720.00 
Forgings 204,004.73 
Gun forgings 504,309.75 
Housing forgings 534,574.40 
Jack-knives 17,374.00 


Reinforcement bars 32,125.19 
Breech ring forgings 39,307.31 


Mortars, mounts 133,231.50 
Forgings 65,000.00 
Mosquito-bar rods 98,790.00 
Buckles 54,747.00 
Safety razors 28,476.00 
Terne plate *29,798.40 
Steel cable 2,202.00 
Pipe, sinks 21,746.75 


122,140.00 
16,971.50 
,673,700.00 


Bridge, forgings 
Steel castings 
Cartridge cases 


~ 


Shot 113,236.41) 
Shell 67,108.20 
Rod clamps 22,035.00 


25,693.59 
57,700.00 
44,880.00 
.737,000.00 


Roofing 
Operation bldg. 
Structural steel 
Shells 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


Maydwell & Hartzell Inc., Portland, Oreg. Se 
Noland Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va. ......... Bonsto. or Bed Rcshe 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New York... tha 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., Boston. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore ... fa Bie ea 
Harvard Lock Co. of New York Inc., New York. = 
Reynolds Metals Co. Inc., Washington. 5 ae ts 
Fairmont Aluminum Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Washington. . 

Aluminum Co. of America, Washington 

Nathan Trotter & Co., Philadelphia...... 

Magna Mfg. Co. Inc., Haskell, N. J. 


$17,635.10 
17,438.00 
16,080.00 
116,040.00 
*20,290.50 


Conductor 

Pig lead 
Nickel 
Cartridge cases 
Hard bands 


Weight 11,500.00 
Aluminum-alloy 13,978.50 
\l. alloy sheet 46,411.48 


Aluminum product 526,464.15 
Aluminum alloy 600,000.00 
Pig lead 18,165.00 
Magnesium 54,720.00 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


General Machinery & Supply Co., San Francisco..... 
Austin-Hastings Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland... . 

DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O. es 
Judson-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 
Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, RSs bs pk wi ¥ie owe 8 
Perine Machinery & Supply Co., Seattle a 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, III. 


Lloyd. & Arms Inc. Philadelphia.................-.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Waterbury Farrel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
National Broach & Machine Co., Detroit. . 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp., Keene, N. H. 
Lapointe Machine Tool Corp., Hudson, Mass. 
Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., New York... 
Cine. Milling Machine & Cine. Grinders Inc., Cincinnati 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vv t. : 
DeWalt Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa. Pee BE enc 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Washington. . 
lowa -Mie. Co., Cedar Rapids, fowa..............5.. 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland...... 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland. 

Dorr Co. Inc., New York. ae 

Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford, ‘Conn. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee..... 
Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit. 

Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chicago 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle....... 

Cargocaire Engineering Corp., New York 

Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Universal Stamping Machine Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ......... ; 
Roy Engineering & Iron Works Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Creme FOCAl ...~.. tate gt is 


‘Estimated. 


$13,701.00 
12,561.80 
21,943.50 
19,440.96 


Hoists, chain 
Shapers 

Turret lathes 
Air compressors 
Traveling cranes 64,920.00 
Ventilating fans 16,355.00 
Boring mill 22,957.00 
Planers 49,088.00 
Radial drills 17,230.00 
Cartridge mach. 11,500.00 
Milling machines 38,433.04 
Milling machines 102,560.00 
Drilling machines 24,133.00 
Sharpening mach. 10,066.00 
Machine tools 55,537.00 
Milling machines 34,200.00 
Thread grinder 14,519.50 
Woodworking mach. 13,402.50 


Pumps 229,061.00 
Crusher units 29,507.50 
Tractors 76,462.26 
Lathes 20,185.00 


56,524.05 
17,860.00 
17,637.00 
37,450.00 
,442,275.00 
71,053.26 
12,585.00 


Screw machines 
Classifiers 
Assembly machines 
Threading machine 
Engines 

Twist drills 
Accumulator 


_ 


Pumps 33,285.15 
Dehumidifying units 35,848.98 
Rifling machine 14,500.00 


Canceling machines = 27,300.00 
Core drills 29,400.00 
Disinfector 10,350.00 


$10,366,682.80 


*Purchases to be made when and if needed 
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Government Contracts 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
tated, $9562.50. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
anchor windlass, $64,753. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New 
Jersey, Washington, electric cable, $67,- 
745.40. 

Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Boston, electric cable, $11,578.80. 

Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 
L. L., N. Y., electric cable, $93,939.36. 

Crescent Ins. Wire & Cable Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., electric cable, $45,402.27. 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, 
O., portable electric refrigerators, 
$8223.20. 

Liquidometer Corp., Long Island City 
N. Y., tank gages, $10,888. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Washington, 
electric horns, $21,600. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., uni. 
versal grinder, $7115.88. 

C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, hinges, $36,137.60. 

Brown & Sharpe of New York, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., grinding machine, 
$5557. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Waterv- 
liet, N. Y., tool steel, $10,960.73. 
Vickers Inc., Waterbury Tool division, 
Waterbury, Conn., hydraulic pumps $39,- 
193.25. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Washing- 
ton, steel forgings, $213,775. 

Clark Cooper Co., Philadelphia, contact 
makers, $5569.20. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
diesel-electric locomotive, $42,714. 
United States Gauge Co., New York, 


hydrostatic, gages, $18,500. 
Tidewater Supply Co. Inc., 
Va., turret lathes, $17,071.60. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 


R. I., milling machines, $25,866. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., airplane parts, $34,112.57. 

Bendix Products division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., South Bend, Ind., aircraft 
wheel and brake assemblies, $37,580. 

Wm. Sellers & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
double housing planer, $32,405. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling 
machines, $23,024. 


Ordnance bureau, United States 
navy department, awarded these 
contracts: 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, $4,100,000. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Union Steel Castings 
division, Pittsburgh, $1,242,000. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel!- 
phia, $3,134,000. 


United States navy department 
also awarded these contracts: 


Improvement of power plant at naval! 
training station, Great Lakes, Ill., to 
Gibbs & Hill Inc., Pennnslvania station, 
New York, $450,000. 

Elevator for extension to building at 
navy yard, Washington, by bureau of 
yards and docks to General Elevator Co. 
Inc., Baltimore, $18,595. 

Elevated steel tank at Norfolk navy 
yard, Portsmouth, Va., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Philadelphia, $12,940. 


Strict About Walsh-Healey Law: 


“Mechanics” of U. 8. Purchasing 


WASHINGTON 
@ THE GOVERNMENT is insisting 
on strict enforcement of the Walsh- 
Healey act and the wage rates and 
other conditions specified by the de- 
partment of labor on contracts for 
national defense, as on all other 
contracts requiring the expendi- 
ture of $10,000 or more. This ap- 
plies to negotiated contracts as well 
as those awarded in accordance with 
routine bidding. 

A number of defense bills passed 
during the present session of con- 
gress state specifically that nego- 
tiated contracts are not to be ex 
empt from the act—so insistent 
have been its sponsors for its en- 
forcement. 

The public contracts board which 
has jurisdiction over its adminis- 
tration reported that in the fiscal 
year July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939, 
40 per cent by value of all govern- 
ment contracts came under the act. 
This is the latest available estimate. 
The size of recent contracts for de- 
fense purposes suggests the per- 
centage now may be well above 40 
per cent. 

With federal expenditures reach- 
ing up toward a rate of nearly a 
billion dollars a month, including 
defense, relief and other items, keen 
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interest is manifest in general pur- 
chasing procedure. 

There are really three major pur- 
chasing agencies in the government, 


Bethlehem Guarantees 
6214-Cent Pay Minimum 


@ Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., will guarantee employes an 
average minimum wage of 62% 
cents an hour, effective Sept. 1. The 
action complies with requirements 
of the Walsh-Healey act and will 
apply to workers employed on com- 
mercial as well as government work. 

Company officials said the action 
was taken to make its facilities fully 
available for the anticipated heavy 
demand for steel products for the 
national defense program. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 


announced similar action, which will 
affect only a few workers at its 


Buffalo plant. 
Executives of the eastern inde- 


pendent companies were studying 
the wage situation following Beth- 
lehem’s 
dicated their companies could not 
raise their base rates to 62% cents 
and that they would refrain from 
bidding on government work. 


announcement. Some _ in- 


Norfolk, 


supplemented by many minor ones. 
The major departments include war, 
navy and the procurement division 
of the treasury, the latter purchas- 
ing all of the commodities used by 
the various government depart- 
ments in the District of Columbia. 
In addition to these agencies, all 
of the government departments buy 
more or less for their branches in 
various parts of the country. 

Procurement division buys noth- 
ing for delivery outside the nation’s 
capitol, except when it is specific- 
ally requested to do so, and buys 
nothing under $100. 

Up to this time no one Officer is 
charged with the buying for all 
departments. Purchasing is going 
along very much as it has in the 
past, except individual offices have 
been enlarged as to personnel and 
equipment. 


Permits Negotiated Contracts 


Government always has been com- 
mitted to buying on specification 
from sealed bids. However, con- 
gress recently enacted legislation 
which permits purchasing by ne- 
gotiated contracts, something which 
was not done since the World war. 

Donald M. Nelson is co-ordinator 
of procurement attached to the na- 
tional defense advisory commission. 
His job is purely one of co-ordina- 
tion and he has nothing to do with 
the actual purchasing of commodi- 
‘ties other than to advise when-called 
upon to do so. Mr. Nelson believes 
government purchasing should pro- 
ceed in its accustomed channels un- 
less new experience shows otherwise. 


Certain restrictions surround gov- 
ernment purchases. For instance, 
contracts are awarded to regular 
dealers who are bona fide mer- 
chants, which assures compliance 
with the contract terms. Contracts 
are made based on specifications 
which set the standards of quality 
and are binding on all bidders. Gov- 
ernment requirements also call for 
publicity at the opening of bids and 
when contracts are awarded. Bids 
are received on the basis of specifica- 
tions. The bids are sealed when re- 
ceived by the government sand are 
only opened when the hour -arrives 
and then publicly. when’ they. ‘are 
read and recorded.. Bids received af- 
ter the hour set by the govern- 
ment are returned unopened to the 
bidder, unless they have been de- 
layed through no fault of the bidder. 

Few industrial firms object to 
competitive bidding, but some find 
fault with that feature of it which 
permits quotations to be known pub- 
licly.. Some purchasing experts in- 
sist lowest prices seldom are ob- 
tained when prices thus are “ex- 
posed.” Under the law, all other 
things being equal, howest bidder 
receives the award. 

While there is a great deal of vari- 
ation in procurement procedure pe- 
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culiar to the individual purchasing 
agencies, just as there is a wide di- 
versification of requirements and 
uses of commodities, certain fea- 
tures are employed by all govern- 
ment departments and _ establish- 
ments which are more or less iden- 
tical. 

Basic methods of procurement em- 
ployed commonly in the government 
include purchasing of definite quan- 
tities for definite delivery, and in- 
definite quantity purchasing for in- 
definite delivery. It is estimated 
that about 75 per cent of the re- 
quirements of the government are 
met by purchases on bids which in- 
vite definite quotations for specific 
quantities to be delivered at desig- 
nated places and times. 

Navy department has always been 
one of the largest procurement 
agencies. Under the procedure of 
the navy department the solicitor 
of that department purchases and 
charters vessels; the bureau of yards 
and docks has charge of all that re- 
lates to the navy’s public works, 
while the bureau of ordnance pur- 
chases arms, ammunitions, and gun 
forgings. ‘The bureau of supplies 
and accounts is charged with the 
procurement of all other supplies 
for the navy. 

Various divisions of the war de- 
partment, including the quartermas- 
ter general, have charge of procure- 
ment for the army. The quarter- 
master general is charged with the 
procurement of all supplies of stand- 
ard manufacture and common to 
two or more branches. Chief of the 
air corps of the army has charge of 
maintenance and operation and pur- 
chase of all aircraft, aircraft engines 
and appliances. 


Specifications Set Standards 

From time to time, government 
specifications for various products 
are changed and when this is done 
industry has co-operated with the 
government in preparing and revis- 
ing the specifications. These stand- 
ards are being constantly revised to 
bring them into agreement with 
changed conditions and modern 
practices. Because of the wide- 
spread use of government specifi- 
cations and the influence on the com- 
mercial world, it is of great im- 
portance that the manufacturer of 
a standard commodity co-operate 
with the government in the prepara- 
tion and revision of these specifica- 
tions and this is done. 

In an effort to unify various in- 
structions to bidders previously is- 
sued by the several departments 
and establishments of the govern- 
ment, a set of standard instructions 
to bidders has been drawn up which 
is applicable to all purchasing or- 
ganizations of the government. As 
these instructions are not incorpor- 
ated in proposals, or contracts and 
are not generally furnished to pros- 
pective bidders, unless specifically 
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requested, it is well that the firm 
interested in selling to the govern- 
ment be thoroughly familiar with 
these general conditions. 

Government specifications are 
simply a statement of standard. The 
government departments in the pro- 
curement of commodities for official 
use invariably make use of written 
specifications which have been pre- 
pared in advance of call for bids. 
These specifications state the stand- 
ard of quality required for the par- 
ticular purpose and outline the meth- 
ods of inspection and tests to deter- 
mine compliance. 


Opening Bids 


Procedure incident to opening and 
recording bids varies in minor de- 
tails with the several] procurement 
agencies. However, the general rou- 
tine is the same. At the hour fixed 
for formal opening, all bids are with- 
drawn from the locked receptacles 
by the purchasing official, or his au- 
thorized assistants. These recep- 
tacles remain open, while the bids 
pertaining to the schedule to be 
opened at that time are sorted out, 
and the bids pertaining to future 
openings are returned to the bid 
boxes which are again locked. The 
envelopes pertaining to the current 
opening are then opened under the 
supervision of authorized persons 
and the contents of each envelope 
examined. Proposals accompanied 
by letters, riders, or samples are 
stamped with the identifying data 
and the enclosures are fastened to 
the original and each copy of the 
bid. An examination is then made 
of each proposal to determine for- 
mality. 

After bids have been read and re- 
corded publicly, they are separated 
into schedules and all bids relating 
to a particular schedule number 
placed together. 

Procedure in making awards 
varies with the several purchasing 
agencies. In general, however, it is 
the duty of the awarding officials 
to determine for each item or class 
the lowest responsible bidder and to 
make awards accordingly. 

The several departments and es- 
tablishments of the government 
maintain inspection facilities with 
qualified personnel to check deliv- 
eries with the requirements of the 
specifications in contracts. In ad- 
dition the facilities of the bureau 
of standards, the bureau of chemis- 
try and soils and other government 
laboratories for testing are avail- 
able to any government agency. 


B Steel mills’ safety record last 
year ranked with the best ever 
achieved by the industry. It was 
almost 50 per cent better than the 
average in 29 other representative 
industries, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, New 
York. 








Died: 


@ STANLEY P. ROCKWELL, not- 


ed metallurgist and _ invent- 
or of the Rockwell hardness 
tester, Aug. 11, as_ result of 
an explosion on his yacht at 


Middletown, Conn. He was associ- 
ated with New Departure, division 
of General Motors Sales Corp., 
Bristol, Conn., from 1912 to 1916, 
starting as a chemist in the metal- 
lurgical laboratory. With the estab- 
lishment of the Elmwood plant, he 
was placed in charge of heat treat- 
ing there April, 1913, until October, 
1915, when he returned to Bristol. 
During the World war he was a cap- 
tain in the ordnance department 
and at the close of the war joined 
Whitney Chain Co. He then organ- 
ized New England Heat Treating 
Service Co., which later became the 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Hartford, 
Conn. In 1939 Mr. Rockwell was pre- 
sented the Sauveur medal by the 
American Society for Metals for his 
achievements in metallurgy and in 
the development of the Rockwell 
hardness tester. 
+ 
Lynn J. Hammond, 76, chairman 
of the board, Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, Aug. 22, 
at his summer home in Chagrin 
Falls, O. His death came just 
eight days after that of Tyler W. 
Carlisle, president of the company, 
(STEEL, Aug. 19, p. 41). Born in 
Bedford, O., Mr. Hammond began 
his career with the former Cleve 
land Rolling Mill Co. in 1879 as a 
clerk. He remained there until 
April, 1887, when he joined the 
newly formed Strong, Carlisle & 
Turney Co., predecessor of Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond. He served 
successively as bookkeeper, general 
office worker, sales manager, gen- 
eral manager, and president. He 
had been chairman about ten years. 
Mr. Hammond was also treasurer, 
Clark Mfg. Co., and Hammond Mfg. 
Co. 
a 
Harry C. Ballard, 71, former gen- 
eral superintendent, Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, 
recently, in that city. 
oe 
Charles W. Matheson, 63, promi- 
nent in the automobile industry 
since 1913, in an automobile accident 
near Broadhead, Wis., Aug. 12. He 
was first associated with Dodge 
Bros. as New York district repre- 
sentative, and in 1920 became gen- 
eral sales manager. He then became 
associated with Oakland Motor Co. 
and Chrysler Corp. in various ex- 
ecutive capacities. In 1932 he was 
made vice president and general Sales 
manager of Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp., and was associated with that 
corporation at the time of his death. 
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@ DONALD G. MILLAR, president, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass., has been elected chair- 
man of the board. He succeeds Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, who has resigned 
to devote his time to national de- 
fense work. Colonel Payne is chief 
of the Hartford ordnance district. 
He was assistant secretary of war 
1930-33. 

Howard M. Hubbard, the past ten 
years associated with Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co., Cleveland, as secre- 
tary-treasurer and a director, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Millar as president, ef- 
fective Sept. 1. Mr. Hubbard was 
also managing director of the com- 
pany’s Seybold division and of its 
Canadian marketing division. 

Francis A. Smith, vice president 
and general manager, and associat- 
ed with the Greenfield corporation 
over 20 years, has resigned. 

Mr. Millar has announced that the 
personnel change in no way will 
affect the operating and merchan- 
dising policies of the company. 

* 


Cc. T. Cutting has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager, Lamson Co. 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. He has been 
succeeded by R. I. Hicks. 


S 


Christian Wilson Jr., sales repre- 
sentative, formerly with the New 
York office of Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Philadelphia, is now located in the 
Pittsburgh territory, with headquar- 
ters in the Wabash building. 

Edward L. Ryerson Jr., chairman 
of the board, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Ryerson recently lef‘ 
for South America. They took a 
Pan American clipper ship from 
Miami and flew down the west coast, 
making stops at Cristobal, Guaya- 
quil, Lima and Santiago. After 





Elmer E. Legge 








Howard M. Hubbard 


spending some time in Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro, they will con- 
tinue their journey up the east coast, 
returning to Miami early in Sep- 


tember. 
J 


J. A. Butler has been appointed 
comptroller, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 
He has been associated with the 
company four years, previous to 
which he spent 15 years in public 
accounting practice. 

e 


Carroll F. Brown has been named 
superintendent of industrial rela- 
tions, Duquesne works, Carnegie-I]- 
linois Stee] Corp. He joined the in- 
dustrial relations department at Far- 
rell works in 1936, and since Novem- 
ber, 1939, has been assistant to vice 
president in charge of industrial re- 
lations. 

¢ 

Fred J. Ryan, who resigned as 
president of R-S Products Corp., 
Philadelphia, over a year ago, has 
formed Fred J. Ryan Co., 5244 Ger- 
mantown avenue, Philadelphia, to 
render general furnace and indus- 
trial metallurgical service in the 
eastern area. 

7 

Elmer E. Legge, district director 
of research for American Steel & 
Wire Co., and Leonard F. Peskin, 
engineer in charge of transmission, 
for American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Worcester, Mass., have been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland. Mr. Legge is 
now assistant director of research, 
and Mr. Peskin, technical engineer. 

Mr. Legge became associated with 
American Steel & Wire at Worces- 
ter in 1920 as an efficiency expert, 
shortly thereafter being appointed 
spring engineer. In 1928 he became 
head of the company’s physical lab- 
oratories, and since January, 1939, 
had been district director of re- 





search. Mr. Peskin joined the Wire 
company in July, 1934, as a research 
laboratorian at Worcester, and in 
March, 1937, was placed in charge 
of the vibration department. A year 
later he was named research engi- 
neer and in November of the same 
year became engineer in charge of 


transmission. 
+ 


Edwin J. Thomas has been elect- 
ed president, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., effective Sept. 1. 
He will succeed P. W. Litchfield, 
who will continue as_ chairman. 
Mr. Thomas joined the company 24 
years ago, becoming executive vice 
president in 1938. 

¢ 


Joseph E. Krug, formerly inspec- 
tor and assistant manager, Berrien 
Springs branch plant of Clark Equip- 
ment Cc., Buchanan, Mich., has been 
named factory manager. L. A. Bix- 
by, the past six years manager of 
the transmission department, has 
been promoted to manager of auto- 


motive sales for the entire company. 
¢ 


Don H. Potter has been elected 
secretary-treasurer, E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis. He succeeds the 
late Fred C. Gardner. Mr. Potter 
has been associated with the Atkins 
company over 25 years. Major M. 
Poole, heretofore purchasing agent, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors. 

° 

H. L. Nicholson, associated with 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 37 years, the past 21 years 
serving as works manager, has 
been promoted to director of fac- 
tory operations. W. C. Landis, 
after 25 years service with the com- 
pany and assistant works manager 
since 1930, succeeds Mr. Nicholson 
as works manager. A. B. Fox, who 
joined the company 35 years ago 
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and has served as superintendent 
of the traction brake division since 
1920, has been named: assistant 
works manager, succceding Mr. 


Landis. 
* 


Robert G. Allen, for many years 
sales manager, Walworth Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., has been elected 
president and a director, Duff-Nor- 
ton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, maker of 
lifting jacks. 


L. E. MacFadyen, associated with 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., since 1922, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
the High Bridge plant. He served 
many years in the sales engineering 
divisions at both Scranton and Phil- 
adelphia, and the past three years 
had been affiliated with the manu- 
facturing division at High Bridge. 

o 

R. Volbrecht has been appointed 
to the New York merchandising 
sales staff of Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee. He joined Cutler-Ham- 





j 
R. Volbrecht 


mer upon graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and spent a 
number of years at the company’s 
main plant in Milwaukee in the en- 
gineering and merchandising sales 
departments. Recently he was with 
the motor control sales division, 
Philadelphia district office. 
¢ 

Charles L. Larson, the past 24 
years head of the rail bond depart- 
ment of American Steel & Wire 
Co., South works, Worcester, Mass., 
will retire Sept. 21, age 66. He has 
been associated with the company 
40 years. Mr. Larson will be suc- 
ceeded by Harry F. Clarke, now 
foreman of the rail bond depart- 


ment. 
¢ 


Derick S. Hartshorn Jr., the past 
seven years associated as chemist 
with Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Springfield, Mass., has be- 
come technical director of Enthone 
He will 


Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Robert G. Allen 


supervise development of new prod- 

ucts and also do sales engineering 

work. Mr. Hartshorn is also direc- 

tor, New England Control Labora- 

tories, facilities of which are now 

being merged with the Enthone Co. 
* 


R. M. Pierce has been appointed 
New England district manager, auto- 
mobile division, Crosley Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. He formerly was regional 
manager for American Bantam Car 
Co., with headquarters in Boston. 

Dave Neill has been named fac- 
tory service manager of Crosley’s 
automobile division. Heretofore he 
had been associated with Studebaker 
Corp. in charge of sales for Kansas 


and Missouri. 
7 


David H. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
New York. He will assume charge 
of telephone and research products 
sales departments in addition to his 
former responsibilities as general 
merchandising manager. 


* 

Elwood G. Stewart, since Novem- 
ber, 1939, acting traffic manager of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has been appointed traffic manager. 
He joined the traffic department of 





Elwood G. Stewart 


Lukens in June, 1931, and fow 
years later was promoted to assist 
ant traffic manager. 
t 
Robert H. Perry, formerly with 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadel 
phia, is now sales engineer for 
Ajax Electric Co. Ine., Philadel- 
phia, with headquarters in Buffalo. 
o 


Harold R. LeBlond is president of 
the newly organized LeBlond Engi- 
neering Co., Norwood, O. Othe 
officers are: Walter De Witt, vice 
president; Frank Stenger, secre 
tary, and Edward C. Schultz, treas 
urer. 


135 Salaried Workers Per 
Thousand Wage Earners 


@ For every thousand wage earn- 
ers working in steel plants during 
1939, there were about 135 salaried 
employes, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. Of 
that number, 55 were in adminis- 
trative sales and general offices and 
80 were in the plants as superin- 
tendents, foremen and other salaried 
workers. 

During the year the number of 
wage earners employed in the steel 
industry averaged 425,100, the ad- 
ministrative, selling and general of- 
fices employed an average of 23,400, 
while 34,000 other salaried men 
were employed in operating divi- 
sions. 

The ratio of salaried employes to 
wage earners in steel has increased 
nearly 30 per cent in recent years, 
largely because of two factors. One 
has been the expansion of account- 
ing departments to handle the larg- 
er number of reports and question- 
naires required by federal and state 
bureaus. 

The other factor in the increase 
has been the transfer of many mem- 
bers of the supervisory forces from 
an hourly basis of pay to a salary 
basis. During the depth of the de- 
pression in 1932, economy require- 
ments caused various groups of Su- 
pervisory employes to be placed on 
an hourly basis, and in recent years 
these have been put back on sal- 
aries. 


Leases Coal Mine 


@ Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has leased the Clyde mines from 
W. J. Rainey Inc., Pittsburgh, for a 
period of 25 years. Lease covers 
about 5000 acres in Washington and 
Greene counties, south of Browns- 
ville, Pa. Mines will be managed 
by E. B. Winning, manager of 
Republic’s northern coal mines. 

The Clyde mines produce about 
6000 tons of coal daily with ship- 
ments by rail and water, and em- 
ploy around 1600 men. 




















FROM CONTINUOUS OPERATIONS ON BLANCHARD 
AUTOMATIC SURFACE GRINDING MACHINES 


The Blanchard line of Automatic Surface Grinders has established an enviable 
reputation for earning profits on flat surface work produced in quantity. The 








No. 16-A is equipped with one wheel, and performs the following operations 
automatically — chucking, grinding, sizing, measuring, unloading, demagnetizing, 
and cleaning the chuck face. The No. 16-A2 retains all the automatic features of 
the 16-A, but is furnished with two wheel heads — one for roughing and one for 
finishing. This allows the use of a different grade wheel on each head which results 
in greater accuracy and production, and finer finish. The No. 16-A Dual is actually 
two 16-A machines in one. Work is loaded and unloaded by two operators, one 
on each side of the machine. This saves floor space and fixture cost. Send Blanchard 
full information on your flat surface work — full information on how to cut your 





costs will be sent gratis. 

















16-A Dual 


THE BLANCHARD MACHINE COMPANY 
64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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House Passes Bill Authorizing Loans to South America. 


Yntema Estimating Defense Program’s Steel Needs. 


Exports Increased 35 Per Cent Since War Started. 


Committee Dispute Further Delays Tax Measure. 


WASHINGTON 
@ AFTER two days’ discussion last 
week, the house passed a bill provid- 
ing $500,000,000 for the Export- 
Import bank to make loans to 
South American countries. The 
bill also contained a provision in- 
creasing Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.’s borrowing power by $1,600,- 
000,000. This would be used by 
RFC for loans to domestic indus- 
tries for plant expansion to meet 
defense orders. A similar bill has 
been reported in the senate. 


Section 1 of the bill is in the form 
of an amendment to the provisions 
of section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. act, as amended, 
which authorized the corporation to 
give financial aid in connection with 
the national defense program. 

Section 1 authorizes the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to 
make loans to any governments, 
their central banks, or other accept- 
able banking institutions, or when 
guaranteed by any such govern- 
ment, central bank, or other bank- 
ing institution, to the political sub- 
divisions, agencies, or nationals of 
any such government, to assist in 
the development of the resources, 
the stabilizing of economies, and the 
orderly marketing of the products 
of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Such loans may be made only 
upon written request by the federal 
loan administrator with approval 
of the President and subject to such 
limitations and conditions as either 
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may prescribe. The bill provides 
for a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
to be made available to the bank 
from funds supplied by the RFC 
either through loans to the bank or 
through purchases of its preferred 
stock. Authority conferred by the 
bill may be exercised without re- 
gard to existing statutory restric- 
tions on loans by the bank. 

Section 2 provides for an increase 
in the note issue power of the 
RFC by $1,500,000,000, so that funds 
will be available for its participa- 
tion in the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Section 3 extends the bank’s life 
as an agency of the United States, 
coextensive with succession of the 
RFC, increases its lending author- 
ity from $200,000,000 to $700,000,0C0, 
and eliminates existing limitations 
On aggregate amount of loans 
which can be made to any one 
country. 


Tabulating Steel Requirements 


Dr. Theodore Yntema and his 
corps of experts who are trying to 
estimate steel needs for the national 
defense program are reported to be 
progressing satisfactorily. 

When the work will be completed 
is not known, but national defense 
advisory commission members be- 
lieve that if these figures are avail- 
able by Oct. 1 Dr. Yntema and 
his assistants wil] have done a good 
job. 

Question has arisen as to whether 
it will be possible for the statis- 


By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


ticians to tabulate the amount of 
steel to be needed for extension of 
plants and other facilities which are 
specifically for national defense 
work. As a typical example, defense 
commissioners would like to 
know how much steel will be needed 
by Chrysler Corp. in erecting its 
proposed new $20,000,000 tank plant. 

So far, Dr. Yntema and those 
working with him are simply try 
ing to tabulate the steel tonnage 
which will be needed by the army 
and navy for strictly defense pur 
poses. 


Exports Above 1937 Level 


Exports from the United States 
increased sharply during the first 
ten months of the war despite the 
fact that the market for American 
goods has been closed or restricted 
in a growing number of European 
countries, according to the commerce 
department. 

Shipments from September, 1939, 
to June, 1940, were valued at $3,- 
273,000,000, or 35 per cent more than 
in the corresponding period of 
1938-39. They were 16 per cent above 
the comparable 1937-38 total when 
export trade was at a relatively high 
level. 

Principal commodities which have 
shown large increases in absolute 
values as well as in relative import 
ance in the export trade during re- 
cent months are aircraft, steel mill 
products, and metalworking ma 
chinery. There was a marked expan 
sion in shipment of these commod 
ities during the first six months of 
the war as compared with the year 
before and the gains were main- 
tained and extended during the suc- 
ceeding four months. In June ex- 
ports of firearms and ammunition 
reached significant size for the first 
time in the war period. 

Shipments to Germany and the 
German-occupied areas in central 
Europe have been virtually nil since 
the outbreak of the war, and those 
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to the Northern countries and to 
Belgium and the Netherlands have 
fallen to small or negligible propor- 
tions since April and May, respec- 
tively. Another large area was 
practically closed to American ex- 
ports during June as a consequence 
of the entrance of Italy into the 
war, the collapse of France, and the 
extension of the British blockade. 

Decline in exports to a_ pro- 
gressively larger German-controlled 
area was offset through June by an 
increase in shipments to the remain- 
ing European neutrals and_ to 
France, with the result that total 
exports to all European countries in 
June were higher in value than in 
the same month of 1939. For the 
first ten months of the war, exports 
to the Continent (excluding the 
British Isles but including the 
Mediterranean countries of Asia 
and Africa) advanced to $866,000,- 
000, an increase of 39 per cent over 
their value in the corresponding 
period of 1938-39. 


ADVERTISEMENTS EXPLAIN 
INDUSTRY’S DEFENSE ROLE 

First of a series of full-page edu- 
cational advertisements explaining 
industry’s relationship to the na- 
tional defense program was launched 
here last week by the American 
Chain & Cable Co., New York, in 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

“The American Chain & Cable 
Co. extends its vast resources, its 
full complement of men and equip- 
ment, its technical skill and its ex- 
haustive production experience to 
the government and to the people 
of the United States in their battle 
for preparedness,” the advertise- 
ment stated in part. 

Others in the series will be spon- 
sored by leading steel companies, 
airlines, motor car manufacturers, 
railroads and other industrial or- 
ganizations. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES IMPOSE 
ADDITIONAL TIN EXPORT DUTY 


Tin ore and tin exports from 
Netherlands Indies are subect to a 
5 per cent ad valorem war export 
duty, in keeping with a new 
ordnance, according to the consulate 
general at Batavia, Java. This duty 
is in addition to already existing 
duties and taxes on tin exports. 


SPLIT-BIDS NOT APPLICABLE 
TO IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


New policy adopted by the army 
quartermaster general for making 
purchases will not apply to iron and 
steel and their products, it was re- 
ported last week. 

This new policy, fully set forth 
in STEEL, Aug. 19, p. 25, applies only 
to commodities purchased by the 
army quartermaster general. Iron 
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and steel and their products are not 
purchased through his office. 

Don M. Nelson, co-ordinator of 
defense purchases, explained that 
while iron and steel are not included 
in this order it does not mean they 
will not be included later. He 
stated that if the new method is 
found advantageous the ordnance 
department, which purchases steel, 
will be able to follow the system. 


SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Senate appropriations committee 
last week approved the $5,000,000,000 
appropriation bill for a two-ocean 
navy. A bill authorizing construc- 
tion was passed by congress some 
weeks ago. This appropriation bill 
has already passed the house. 

Appropriations committee _in- 
creased by $45,017,320 the direct ap- 
propriations and contract authority 
approved by the house in the $5,- 
008,000,000 supplemental defense 
measure. Of this amount $34,507,320 
was in cash outlays, including an 
item of $7,000,000 for armor equip- 
ment and ammunition for new air- 
craft. An additional $15,000,000 in 
contract authority was made avail- 
able for plane armament. 


DEFINE DEFENSE HOUSING 
CO-ORDINATOR’S FUNCTIONS 

General functions of the defense 
housing co-ordinator, to which posi- 
tion Charles F. Palmer has been ap- 
pointed, were outlined by the na- 
tional defense advisory commission 
as follows: 

1. The defense housing co-ordina- 
tor will be attached to the secre- 
tary’s office and will exercise his 
authority under the general direc- 
tion of the commission. 

2. He will be responsible for plan- 
ning the defense housing program 
and for its prosecution through 
private industry and appropriate fed- 
eral agencies concerned with plan- 
ning, construction, and financing of 
housing. It will be his responsibil- 
ity to channelize and co-ordinate ac- 
tivities of federal agencies involved. 

Among other matters, he will be 
expected to anticipate housing needs 
that may arise as a result of de- 
fense activities and to take what- 
ever action necessary to avoid any 
housing shortages. He will deter- 
mine, after survey, whether construc- 
tion of necessary additional hous- 
ing facilities should be undertaken 
by private enterprise or by public 
agencies. 

3. Any information that will en 
able him to forecast the exact hous- 
ing needs and make necessary prepa- 
rations to see these needs supplied 
should be made available to him. 

4. Where costs of housing con- 
struction or of remodeling to meet 
needs of the defense program are to 
be borne in whole or in part by a 


federal agency, need for such hous- 
ing and standards of construction 
shall be certified by the commission- 
er responsible for labor and em- 
ployment and by the commissioner 
responsible for consumer protection. 

5. In working out plans for con- 
struction, arrangement shall be 
made with the commissioner on em- 
ployment and labor toward insur- 
ing satisfactory terms of employ- 
ment and availability of an adequate 
labor supply. 

6. He will, as part of his duties, 
review legislation relating to or af- 
fecting defense housing activities 
with a view to determining direction 
of the program within limits of ex- 
isting legislation and will recom- 
mend to the commission such addi- 
tional legislation as may be required 
to insure an adequate program. 


REQUISITION POWER GIVEN 
PRESIDENT IN HOUSE BILL 


Authorizing the President to requi- 
sition certain materials for national 
defense, H.R. 10339 was passed by 
the house last week after little dis- 
cussion. 

It delegates to the President au- 
thority to requisition for United 
States’ use any military equipment 
or munitions or component part 
thereof, or machinery, tools or sup- 
plies necessary for manufacture, 
service or operation thereof. 

Specific reference is made to ma- 
chine tools, materials or supplies 
destined for foreign governments for 
which export license has not been 
obtained, and which are needed in 
our program for national defense. 

The bill does not apply to muni- 
tions, machine tools, materials or 
supplies which are not for export. 
A large part of the machine tools, 
materials or supplies included in the 
bill’s provisions are now on the 
various wharves. 


EXCESS PROFITS BILL SAID 
TO CALL FOR 25-40% LEVY 


Tax experts of the house last week 
ran into unexpected trouble with the 
excess profits bill. House leaders 
had expected to discuss it on the 
floor last week, hoping to complete 
action. This was impossible, how- 
ever, due to difference of opinion 
in the ways and means committee 
which prepared the bill. 

Some members of the committee 
preparing the bill charged the meas- 
ure discriminates in favor of big 
business. Story which has leaked 
out is that the levy on profits will 
be from 25 to 40 per cent. 

In addition to the excess profits 
tax, the bill also repeals the Vin- 
son-Trammell act, limiting defense 
contract profits, and permits manu- 
facturers of defense items to amor- 
tize cost of new plants over a five- 
year period for tax purposes. The 
new bill is said to be 96 pages long. 
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Scrap Inventories Gain 


Moderately in Second Quarter 


@ DOMESTIC stocks of iron and 
steel scrap at consumers’ and sup- 
pliers’ plants and in transit at the 
end of June were approximately 
6,750,000 gross tons, a slight in- 
crease over the 6,669,000 reported 
on March 31, according to the bu- 
reau of mines. 

Included in the total were 2,298,- 
000 tons On hand at and in transit 
to suppliers’ yards and an estimated 
4,452,000 tons of purchased and 
home scrap on hand at and in tran- 
sit to consumers’ plants. This com- 
pares with 2,380,000 tons and 4,- 
289,000 tons, respectively, on March 
31. 

Inventories held by the larger sup- 
pliers reporting in both canvasses 
decreased 3 per cent, while rail- 
road stocks also decreased 3 per 
cent. Estimates of consumers’ 
stocks are based on the assumption 
companies reporting their inven- 
tories held 95 per cent of the total. 

Scrap consumption in June 
amounted to 3,845,000 tons, indicat- 
ing that known stocks held by con- 
sumers and suppliers at the end of 
the second quarter were equivalent 
to an 8-weeks’ supply, compared with 
a 10-weeks’ supply as of March 


31 at the rate of consumption of 
2,906,000 tons in that month. 

Although the amount of scrap 
used in June increased, the bureau 
notes supplies were equivalent to 
requirements for two months, about 
the same as shown in earlier sur- 
veys. In western Pennsylvania re- 
ported stocks of purchased and 
home scrap were equivalent to at 
least a 5-weeks’ supply at the esti- 
mated June consumption rate. The 
district comprising Ohio and West 
Virginia had a 6-weeks’ supply, and 
other principal scrap-consuming dis- 
tricts had from a 4 to 9-weeks’ sup- 
ply available. Inventories, at the 
June consumption rate, were equiv- 
alent to 32 weeks’ requirements in 
New England; 10 weeks’ in New 
York; 160 weeks’ in the Southwest; 
and 20 weeks’ in the West. 

The accompanying summary of 
scrap and pig iron stocks was com- 
piled from returns from 758 con- 
sumers who accounted for 95 per 
cent of the total scrap used in 1939; 
from 66 large railroads; and from 
180 selected manufacturing plants. 
Also included are figures for 930 
dealers and 845 auto wreckers who 
accounted for 90 per cent of the 


Scrap and Pig Iron Stocks June 30 


Gross Tons 


—Suppliers’ stocks 





Scrap iron Automobile 


dealers 

Prepared scrap: 
No. 1 heavy-melting steel 330,378 
No. 2 heavy-melting steel ... 389,782 
BOUIN. clas oes se s0 es ag 132,466 
Es) a a rr 212,278 
CO” = ee ee ee ee 264,223 


prepared scrap «.......... 366,313 
Scrap in transit to yards or 

for export and at docks ...... 76,295 

i ae L7ii,t3a5 


1,329,127 


Manufac- 

wreckers Railroads’ turers Total 
11,868 74,786 41,558 421,590 
39,152 3,185 1,994 $34,112 
1,393 76 3,643 137,578 
4,715 14,518 2,042 233,553 
13,200 153,092 10,418 440,933 
70,328 245,657 22,655 1,667,767 
90,711 82,260 7,737 547,021 
2,730 4,497 3 83,525 
163,769 332,414 30,395 2,298,313 


*As reported. Actual total of suppliers’ stocks cannot be estimated due to un- 


known coverage. 


Purchased scrap: 
No. 1 heavy-melting steel 
No. 2 heavy-melting steel ...... 
ee I a rere ere” sews yee 
RE RII Ks cp w otis aad ee 
Oe pa Veas eter’ 


yo ee ie 
Home scrap: 
Open-hearth grades .. ieerw Wie ane od 
Po, ee he Pee eer 


Total 
Total scrap 


Pig iron 


ao —Consumers’ stocks 
At plants Intransit to plants Total! 


766,280 49,336 $15,616 
453,610 41,212 194,822 
153,492 9,482 162,974 
438,326 23,520 161.846 
636,347 39,781 676,128 
2,448,055 163,331 2,611,385 
1,276,625 176 1,276,801 
338,235 274 338,509 
1,614,860 450 1,615,310 
4,062,915 163,781 4,226,696 
3,436,987 37,719 3,474,706 


*As reported. Total consumers’ stocks estimated as follows: purchased scrap 


2,751,000 tons, home scrap 1,701,000 tons, 


3,593,000 tons. 
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total scrap 4,452,000 tons, and pig iron 


tonnage reported by these sources 
on Dec. 31, 1939. 

Estimated consumers’ stocks June 
30 included 2,751,000 gross tons of 
purchased scrap, 1,701,000 tons of 
home scrap and 3,593,000 tons of pig 
iron. On March 31, such stocks 
included 2,555,000 tons of purchased 
scrap, 1,734,000 tons of home scrap 
and 3,407,000 tons of pig iron. The 
June figures represent an increase 
of 8 per cent in purchased scrap, a 
decrease of 2 per cent in home scrap, 
and an increase of 5 per cent in pig 
iron. 

No estimate of stocks held by non- 
consumers was possible as the cov- 
erage of the survey, insofar as sup- 
pliers are concerned, is unknown. 
The data, however, include virtually 
complete returns from the larger 
suppliers. 

Stocks reported by dealers, auto 
wreckers, railroads and manufac- 
turers declined from 2,380,000 tons 
on March 31 to 2,298,000 tons on 
June 30, a decrease of 3 per cent. 
Although suppliers’ stocks declined 
in the United States as a whole, in- 
creases of 1, 24 and 29 per cent 
were noted in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and Alabama, respec- 
tively. In Illinois, Indiana and 
Maryland, suppliers’ stocks declined 
3, 2 and 27 per cent, respectively. 


35,900,000 TONS SCRAP 
USED, EXPORTED IN 1939 


Domestic scrap consumption in 
1939 amounted to 32,400,000 gross 
tons, according to the Institute of 
Serap Iron & Steel Inc.’s Yearbook. 
Exports were 3,500,000 tons, making 
a grand total of 35,900,000 tons. 

Next to “home scrap’”—produced 
by the steel and foundry industry 
in manufacturing operations and im- 
mediately remelted—the_ greatest 
source of scrap resulted from ob- 
solescence. “Home. scrap,” whick 
never reaches the open market, is 
estimated at 18,400,000 tons. Fror’ 
the dismantling of old equipmen , 
the replacing of rails, and ordinary 
wear and tear, the railroads mar- 
keted 3,500,000 tons. 

In the process of converting 
finished steel into automobiles, re- 
frigerators, ships, railroad equip- 
ment, and other consumer goods, 
the production of scrap in metal- 
working plants is estimated at 3,- 
250,000 tons. Junking of old auto- 
mobiles yielded about 2,675,000 tons. 
Public utilities sold about 300,000 
tons and ship breakers 75,000 tons. 

Approximately 7,700,000 tons orig- 
inated in miscellaneous collections, 
both in country and city. Total value 
of all scrap in 1939 was slightly 
over $600,000,000. 


MH Iron ore mine employes in the 
United States in 1939 numbered 
19,769, an increase of 1763 over the 
total in 1938. 
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yecision with Profi 


Aeroplane engine manufacturers are among the largest users 
of Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes. Why? Because Bullard stur- 
diness, rigidity and precision manufacture give sustained accuracy. 
Because ease of chucking, simple tool change-over and simultane- 


ous cutting by main and side heads gives speed in operation. 


Let a Bullard Engineer show you how Vertical Turret Lathes 
and Mult-Au-Matics are being used in this most exacting aviation 
industry—and how they can make money for any manufacturer 


with work within their capacity. 














More Team Work Than Rugged Individualism. 


Ford May Build Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Engines. 


Introducing New Car Ideas Quietly. 


Seven-Months 1940 Sales 28 Per Cent Over 1939. 


One Way of Getting Quick Delivery. 


DETROIT 
@ PASSING of Walter P. Chrysler, 
one of motordom’s few remaining 
great, marks the end of a hectic 
era in motor car manufacture. Only 
65, he had been inactive in Chrysler 
Corp. affairs for two years but his 
spirit and genius permeated most all 
doings of the corporation. At the 
recent opening of new engineering 
laboratories a large portrait of Mr. 
Chrysler beamed down on the as- 
sembled crowd and at the conclu- 
sion of a stirring speech Fred M. 
Zeder’s voice choked in paying 
tribute to “the boss.” 


Chrysler, like W. C. Durant, C. 
W. Nash and other executives of 
their day, played with millions as 
though they were poker chips, but 
withal they played a winning game. 
Perhaps the most significant reason 
for Chrysler’s greatness was his un- 
canny ability to associate himself 
and surround himself with able per- 
sonalities who could work miracles 
in manufacturing and _ financing. 
Zeder, Hutchinson, Skelton, Breer, 
Kettering, Bassett, Keller, Sloan, 
Downey—their names are a _ blue- 
book of automotive experts. 

It is a remarkable combination of 
heredity, environment, ambition and 
good fortune which produces men 
like Chrysler who, starting from 
less than the scratch, reach the pin- 
nacle in less than four decades. Un- 
deniably the pace is terrific, cutting 
men down in their prime, but doubt- 
less such shining personalities pack 
several ordinary lifetimes of experi- 
ence into their brief careers. 

Today teamwork is the watch- 
word. No individual pulls at all 
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the strings which build and sell 
automobiles. Personalities are sub- 
dued in the interests of co-operative 
effort. Thus it is with any great 
industry as it comes of age. Th? 
great names in steel, the dominant 
figure in railroading, nearly have 
passed into the limbo of near-forgot- 
ten industrial adventuring and pio- 
neering. 


1941 Models Delayed 


Labor pains attending the birth 
of some of the 1941 models have 
been the most severe ever experi- 
enced by some of the materials and 
parts suppliers here. While Buick, 
Pontiac, Packard, Olds, Hudson and 
Studebaker have made a fair start 
on new model assemblies, there have 
been innumerable delays in the 
Chrysler program. New Plymouths 
were shown to newspaper men last 
Thursday, but it is understood some 
parts on these cars were virtually 
handbuilt. Difficulties have been 
encountered in certain assembly op- 
erations, keeping early output be- 
low the anticipated level. Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler have yet to 
make a good start, and as late as 
last week suppliers were being be- 
sieged for parts which had been 
redesigned or otherwise altered from 
original specifications. Naturally 
volume production on such parts 
must be several weeks away. 

Explanations for this last-minute 
confusion are varied. One supposi- 
tion is that a late decision was 
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reached to proceed with a number 
of design innovations which orig- 
inally had been tabled for 1942 mod 
els. Reason for this might be cen- 
tered around fears that the require- 
ments of the national defense pro 
gram will interfere with any large- 
scale program of model change in 
1942 and that it may be wise to make 
these changes at once to avoid later 
conflict. 

Another interpretation is_ that 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler will 
have two lines of cars for 1941, a 
conventional line and a completely 
restyled line as well. Present de- 
lays are said to be in connection 
with these new models which may 
not come off assembly lines in any 
quantity until the latter part of next 
month, if then. 

In any event, the Plymouth line 
for 1941 seems to be set with three 
series of models, a standard, deluxe 
and special deluxe. Already the 
flags are flying on billboards pro- 
claiming that “Plymouth’s the One 
for ’41.” Details of the line have 
not yet been released, but it can be 
stated that no revolutionary changes 
have been effected. Sales effort 
will be concentrated on luxury of 
appointments and beauty of finishes. 
Mechanical changes are minor in 
character. 

Buick sloganeers say, “Give ’er 
the Gun for ’41” which is peculiarly 
appropriate considering what the 
new compound carburetion does for 
acceleration qualities. 

This being the season for rhyth- 
mical slogans, we offer the following 
without charge to Nash—“You’ll do 
Tricks with Our Little Six.” George 
W. Mason, Nash president, speak- 
ing to press representatives last 
week at the Nash preview, said he 
expects auto sales in the next year 
to be at least 10 per cent ahead of 
the 1940 model year, and that he 
feels Nash sales will be doubled as 
a result of the introduction of the 
low-priced Ambassador 600, which 
incidentally is not a small car in 
any sense of the word, having over- 
all length of 194 inches and seats 


about 5 feet in width. The com- 























MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


has increased newspaper ad- 


any 
aiaiiine appropriations 58 per cent 
over last year and will feature the 
new car in 1500 papers throughout 
the country. 


Last week saw acceleration of 
preliminary activity in connection 
with the Rolls-Royce engine con- 
tract which Packard still has not 
signed, and the Hispano-Suiza air- 
craft engine which Ford is propos- 
ing to manufacture. The latter is 
a V-type liquid cooled engine of 
about 1200 horsepower which the 
company at one time was going to 
build in its French plant. Now it 
appears the engine will be built 
here, although how many and how 
soon are questions still to be an- 
swered., 

Mr. Ford also released the start- 
ling information the other day that 
his company would build 4000 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
To a person familiar in only a gen- 
eral] way with this engine and the 
detailed machining and_ finishing 
operations involved in its construc- 
tion it is difficult to perceive how 
Ford can launch such a program 
in the near future. Plant space 
may be available in plenitude, but 
what of the vast amount of equip- 
ment, tooling, gages and the like 
to produce these complicated power 
plants? 


Ford’s Quiet Introductions 


Although manufacturing opera- 
tions are proceeding on the Ford 
6-cylinder engine, now being assem- 
bled at somewhere near the rate 
of 10 per day, those close to the 
Ford sales organization are express- 
ing doubt that it will be introduced 
this fall at the automobile show. 
It is suggested Ford may introduce 
this new car and engine quietly 
without public fanfare to determine 
its popularity; then later on will 
make official announcement if the 
car lives up to advance expecta- 
tions. 

Ford lately has been pursuing a 
policy of introducing new ideas 
quietly and without any merchan- 
dising furore, apparently prefer- 
ing to “prove” innovations with the 
driving public before promoting 
them. Cylinder liners are one ex- 
ample of this technique. Anothe) 
is a new line of trucks using the 
4-cylinder tractor engine as_ the 
power plant. 

Change has been made in the 
Ford torsion bar stabilizer which is 
claimed to improve greatly its 
smooth functioning and to over- 
come complaints of noise and rough 
operation. Chief difference in the 
new setup is the substitution of an 
Oilless bushing of the type used in 
spring shackles for the former rub- 
ber and fabric bushing. 


® AN AMUSING story is told here 
by a supplier who furnishes mate- 
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rial to most of the large automo- 
bile companies. Recently a pack 
of releases came through from one 
company, each release being rubber 
stamped in large red letters—DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM, PRIORITY 
REQUESTED. This company. is 
producing a number of units for the 
government, but the fact that every 
release was so stamped seemed 
peculiar to the supplier so he con- 
tacted the purchasing department 
which relayed the information that 
only those releases for parts going 
into defense units were supposed 
to bear the stamp, but that occa- 
sionally “a man’s arm. slipped.” 





‘Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1938 1939 1940 
Jan. ‘ 226,952 356,692 449,492 
Feb. : 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
April 237,929 354,266 452,433 
May.. 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June 189,402 324,253 362,566 
6 mos. 1,305,501 2,055,744 2,539,440 
July.. 150,450 218,494 
Aug... 96,946 103,343 
Sept. 89,623 192,678 
Oct. 215,286 324,688 
Nov. 390,405 368,541 
Dec. 406,960 469,120 
Year 2,655,171 3,732,608 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1940 19397 
July 27 34,822 40,595 
Aug. 3 17,373 28,250 
Aug. 10 11,635 26,125 
Aug. 17 20,475 15,105 
23,732 18,365 


*+Comparable week. 





This is a good way to speed up de- 
liveries if you can get away with it. 

Packard preview has been de- 
ferred until the middle of Septem- 
ber, but new cars are rolling from 
assembly lines now. They feature 
improved exteriors, with a _ large 
number of two-tone paint jobs 
scheduled, also refined treatment of 
upholstery and interior trim. Gen- 
eral lines are retained, some of the 
chrome trim on the hood sides has 
been removed. A new development 
in clutches will be introduced late 
in the season. 

Some changes are in store for the 
Hydra-Matie transmission, available 
on Olds models for the 1941 sea- 
son. Later in the year it is un- 
derstood the transmission will be 
available on Cadillac and LaSalle 
models. 

Plymouth is pioneering a new 
method of automobile assembly this 
year. Instead of assembling fend- 
€rs and hoods into units on merry- 
go-round conveyor systems, then 
transferring them to chassis on the 












assembly line, and finally lowering 
the finished body shell onto the 
chassis, all sheet metal parts are 
assembled into a complete unit— 
front and rear fenders, hood, body, 
etc.—which is spotted by overhead 
conveyor above the proper chassis 
and then lowered into position. 
The change called for a fairly com- 
plete rearrangement of conveyor 
systems and carriers in the Ply- 
mouth plant and is regarded as an 
important step’ forward by Ply- 
mouth officials. 

Said to have been recommended 
to war department officials as a 
new Blitzkrieg method is the pro- 
posal to fabricate bodies of armor 
plate for installation on American 
Bantam cars, then load a fleet of 
these small-size vehicles into a large 
bomber. The armored bantams 
could be disgorged in enemy tetri- 
tory and with a crew of two in each 
could spread havoc in a_ hurry, 
with fewer fatalities than might be 
the case with infantry or motor- 
cycle squads. 

Fluid drive to be featured on the 
new Dodge model will be used in 
conjunction with a _ transmission 
giving three forward speeds and 
reverse gear, according to official 
announcement, dispelling rumors 
that a two-speed transmission had 
been developed for use with this 
hydraulic coupling unit. 

Retail sales of passenger cars and 
trucks in July totaled 357,939, an 
increase of 27.5 per cent over last 
year, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers association. This 
brought seven-month sales totals to 
2,524,841, or 28 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1939. July was 
the twenty-first consecutive month 
in which sales exceeded the same 
month of the previous year. 


Sees 13 Per Cent Gain in 
Domestic Oil Burners 


@ Home-heating oil burners in use 
next winter may increase 13 per cent 
to 2,150,000, according to Fred Van 
Covern, director, devartment of sta- 
tistics, American Petroleum _Insti- 
tute, New York. Domestic demand 
for gas and cil may increase 12 to 17 
per cent, although lowered exports 
may make the net increase in total 
demand only 6 per cent. 

Pre-winter inventories of fuel oils 
are at improved levels with respect 
to winter demand. Crude oil pro- 
duction reached peaks of 3,800,000 
barrels daily in March and April, 
dropping tc 3,600,000 barrels July 6 
and 3,475,000 barrels August 10. 

Exports in the first six months 
this year show: crude oil, down 25 
per cent; gasoline. down 44 per cert; 
kerosene, down 38.5 per cent; light 
and heavy fuel oil, down 28.8 and 
17.8 per cent respectively; lubricants 
up 28.5 per cent. 
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SHEPARD NILES 


IFT 


QUT HOIST 


adopts TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 


on ALL counts 








or our Shepard 
Niles Electric 
Hoists,’” say the 
Company’s engi- 
neers, “ Torrington Needle Bearings were 
selected because of their small size, high 
load carrying capacity, ease of installa- 
tion and low cost.” So, like many other 
manufacturers, Shepard Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corporation found in Torrington 
Needle Bearings exactly the features 
they required. 
Perhaps you, too, can incorporate the 
many advantages of this unique bearing 
in your product. Consider these features: 


SMALL SIZE: Because the Torrington 
Needle Bearing is small radially and 
long axially, it requires only the simplest 
type of housing structure—no more space 
than a simple bushing. 

HIGH LOAD CAPACITY: The Needle 
Bearing’s full complement of small 
diameter needles gives many inches 
of linear contact, resulting in high radial 
load capacity. 

EASY INSTALLATION: The design of 
the bearing—long axis and small 
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The “Lift-About” Hoist on the job. High radial load capacity 


—provided by 


many linear inches of contact—makes the 


Needle Bearing ideal for hoisting service applications. 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Cross-section showing how Torrington Needle Bearings are mounted in gear train assembly. 


diameter—permits the use of an ex- 

tremely simple form of bore housing. 

And being a single unit, the bearing 

can be pressed into position with an 
ordinary arbor press. 

EASE OF LUBRICATION: Lubrication 
is extremely simple, efficient and 
thorough. The turned-in lips of the re- 
taining race form a natural reservoir for 
grease or oil—holding ample quantities for 
long periods of operation without renewal. 


Low cost: Because of its simple 
design, the Torrington Needle Bearing, 
compared to other types of anti-friction 
bearings, is surprisingly low in cost. 

All these factors become tangible values 
in the cost accounting of the production 


line. And perhaps only a minor change 
in the design of your product will enable 
you to take advantage of these impor 
tant cost savings. Further information is 
given in our Catalog No. to which will be 
sent on request. kor Needle Bearings to 
be used in heavier service, ask tor Book- 
let 103X from our associate, Bantam 
Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
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Gorrington, Coan, USA. 
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Expanding: New 


@ BRAZIL’S iron and steel indus- 
try has made steady advances in 
recent years, although it still is in- 
significant in comparison with more 
highly industrialized countries. Pig 
iron production in 1939 was 160,016 
metric tons, a 34 per cent gain over 
1938. 

Steel output was 111,834 tons, 
or 24 per cent more than in the 
year before, while rolled steel pro- 
duction was 98,649 tons, an_ in- 
crease of 25 per cent. 

Total production in 1939 was 
29 per cent over 1938. Increases in 
other recent years were: 15 per 
cent in 1938 over 1937; 14 per cent 
in 1937 over 1936; and 15 per cent 
in 1936 over 1935, according to a 
survey by the United States depart- 
ment of commerce. 

Three blast furnace companies 
reached the production stage during 
the past year and three more are 
almost ready to start. Four steel 
producers and four rolling mills 
aiso started operation in 1939. 

Under consideration by the Bra- 
zilian government are plans to 
double or treble steel capacity and 
a commission now is visiting the 
United States in an effort to obtain 
financial and technical assistance 
to construct the projected plants. 
The expansion plans were given a 
powerful stimulus by the closing of 
European sources for many manu- 
factured articles due to war. 

Financing such an expansion has 
so far been difficult. Although, as 
one member of the commission has 
pointed out, Brazil has enough 
money to build the plant, it lacks 
United States dollars to buy the 
necessary equipment in this coun- 
try. It is for that reason the com- 
mission is angling for an Export- 
Import bank loan and_ possibly 
some private capital. 


Has High-Grade Ore 


One means by which Brazil might 
obtain the needed foreign exchange 
is by increased exports of iron and 
manganese ore. This, however, is 
made difficult by insufficient rail- 


road rolling stock, high railroad 
freight rates, poor warehousing 
facilities at ports, high ocean 


freight rates and lack of ships. 
Brazil has a known 15,C00,000,000- 
ton reserve of surface and subsoil 
ore, some of which contains 62 per 
cent Or more iron. It also has 
manganese ore, limestone, coal and 
recently has discovered evidences 


of petroleum. 

If financing can be arranged, the 
Brazilian government hopes to be 
able to create a steel industry of 
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Brazil's Iron. Steel Industry 


Plants Sought 


importance, not only to supply its 
own needs but to export as well. 
A start was made in the latter 
direction last year when 23,000 tons 
of pig iron was sold abroad, prin- 
cipally to Argentina. Brazilians 
have been making a particular ef- 
fort to cultivate Argentine market. 


The government’s plan calls for 


Brazil’s Imports of 


— 


Total 
Volume, 
Product Metric Tons 


Iron, cast, pig, puddled ....... 858 


Iron, bars and rods ....... 24,490 
POR TH WRTIOS inks se sk... Be 
Iron sheets, plates and disks .. 25,653 
BU0el, UAT GMG TOE 2.4 6s eee. 9,013 
er WRN eae ei ea eee 2,138 


Steel sheets, plates and disks 6,641 
Steel, special tool ........... 1,506 





Iron and steel, shapes 11,390 
Barbed wire, galvanized 20,661 
Other iron, steel wire ........ 20,601 
Tin plate, sheets ............. 38,710 
Iron and steel manufactures 

n.e.s. for buildings ....... 6,649 
Rails and accessories ......... 40,329 
Pipes OGG) TUES i. ees 27,132 
Cylinders and drums ........ 2,888 

Totals . 248,702 


an increase of 450,000 tous in an- 
nual capacity for steel from which 
to produce rails, heavy plate for 
rolling stock and ships, rolled goods 
of various kinds, tin plate and wire. 

At present the Brazilian industry 
produces various qualities of pig 
iron, rolled and cast steel, a fair 
range of rounds, flats, angles, 
squares, half rounds, soldering 
iron, copper steel, some cutting 
steel and other goods. No stain- 
less steel is produced. 

The steel industry itself, found- 
ries and other metalworking plants 
convert basic steel into many large- 


Iron, Steel Products 





-1938— ee = —1939—____—__-—- 
U.S. U. 8. U.S. U.S. 
Vol- Participa- Total Vol- Participa- 
ume, ___ tion (Vol- Volume, ume, tion (Vol- 
Tons ume) % Metric Tons Tons ume) % 
2 3 358 3 3 
1,855 7 13,177 3,680 27. 
595 6. 9,225 2,986 30. 
11,900 45. 33,106 22,633 68. 
2,261 25 6,747 2,856 42 
221 10 4,887 598 12 
4,886 74 9,788 9,257 94 
398 26 956 253 26 
2,340 20 10,834 2,685 25 
9,277 45 21,085 9,738 46 
4,953 24 22,427 8,593 30 
14,113 36 51,049 37,797 74 
1,559 23 6,200 1,942 31 
17,382 43 74,584 23,317 31 
3,221 12 31,855 8,171 26 
2,103 73 3,158 2,364 $1 
77,066 31 305,436 137,073 44 


Output of Pig Iron, Steel and Rolled Products 


(Metric Tons) 


PIG 
Companies 

Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira S/A.... 
Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas. . 
Usina Queiroz Junior Ltda. 
Cia. Ferro Brasileiro......... 
oT RRA a 
S. A. Metallurgica Santo Antonio 
Cia, Metallurgica Barbara ....... 
Cia. Siderurgica Barra Mansa 
Cia. Industrial de Ferro....... 
Cia. I. Souza Noschese S/A 
Pirie Villares & Cia. Ltda. ... 


IKON 

19338 1939 
§3,271 2,452 
23,443 27,405 
15,541 15,395 
11,997 19,235 
5,217 3,864 
1,310 2,316 
4,801 8,140 
3,000 4,672 
2,436 

2,457 


1,144 


118,580 160,016 


NEL” ches Odes Bteidars adck a8 a J ase. 6 eteheee 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 

Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira S/A ........... 30,120 40,787 
Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas..... 19,035 19,487 
Cia. Brasileira de Mineracao e Metailurgia......... 18,989 20,907 
Usina Santa Olympia, Lida. ..................... 5,615 7,167 
Usina Siderurgica e Laminadora N.S. Apparecida et ate sat wt 4,712 
Empresa Metallurgica Nostor de Goes, Ltda. ..... bated aS ais 2,291 
LD a eh dees ec cess sbeiensaes see 829 
Siderurgica Riograndense, Ltda. 2,469 

i: | SE RE trae Seid bd wp acetate 78,764 98,649 

STEEL 

Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira S/A........ 40,653 59,155 
Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas................. 22,425 21,923 
Cia. Brasileira de Mineracao e Metallurgica........... 26,576 28,204 
Cee; SEU WED SORIEED, oy os ve hiv pw eveesetesans poe 597 
Fabrica de Aco Paulista.... Lo RS cd: Sn ters ee eee 1,633 
fT ee Ee eee a ree Ray a re 122 
ee a? I Lg. w ble 0 6 a wa 8 Wie (40 eg 0 8 200 

Totals 89,654 111,834 

RESUME 

Product 1938 1939 
. &. Berea eee Paes seb as 118,580 160,016 
Rolled products .... Ba TRG aoe 78,764 98,649 
I Met an ger ass ae ee eRe Ee SO 1 caw Gilg AEE Om 89,654 111,834 

yea gp 286,998 370,499 
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Brazil’s 1939 Exports 


(Metric Tons) 
IRON ORE 











Countries Tons *Milreis 
eae 9,150 432,954 
United States..... 9,550 669,567 
Great Britain..... y Be be 337,460 
Holland > oo) See 572.205 
NESS os dak os 21,793 904,661 
POs chicas 20,787 1,037,753 
Germany ........ 151,613 7,329,341 
AS ree 23,520 1,153,788 
SE 7... a 5.5.00 oe 137,665 6,230,730 
Czechoslovakia .. 4,572 234,547 

EE omen 396,938 18,903,606 

MANGANESE ORE 
United States .... 134,963 14,461,174 
eer eee 4,572 454,261 
ee 3,658 367,151 
Czechoslovakia .. 5,964 680,888 
TES 2,540 342,727 
oo re 37,306 4,333,854 

2: ee 189,003 20,640,055 

CAST, PIG OR PUDDLED IRON 
Argentina ....... 17,863 7,156,912 
United States..... 105 33,593 
NOG Siac eds 1,550 443,607 
| 3,596 948,737 
a. See S00 127,439 
gs i i 100 29,268 

DORR f660%.5.53), Bas 8,739,556 


*Milreis last week were quoted at $5.05 
per 100. 








size finished manufactures, such as 
cast iron pipe, tubes and accessories 
for water, gas and sewers, stcel 
bridge parts, large sliding airplane 
hangar doors, steel drums, boilers, 
Storage tanks, plain wire for nails, 
agricultural implements and some 
industria] machinery. 

Despite its gains in production 
Brazil still must import a_ con- 
siderable quantity of iron and steel 
products, as shown in an accom- 
panying table. Last year’s imports 
were 23 per cent greater than in 
1938 and the United States’ share 
increased from 31 per cent of the 
1938 total to 44 per cent in 1939. 
United States’ gains were largely at 
the expense of Germany. Until the 
outbreak of hostilities last Septem- 
ber, American producers had been 
gaining noticeably on other sup- 
pliers. After the war started Ger- 
many was closed as a source of 
supply and other European sup- 
pliers soon followed suit. 

During the last quarter of 1939, 
United States companies were 
swamped with orders and there was 
a tremendous rush in Brazil to ob- 
tain distribution franchises of such 
organizations. Many of the Brazil- 
ian firms which suddenly became 
interested in representing American 
producers were German in owner- 
ship and sympathy, and had never 
previously had any dealings what- 
ever involving sale of American 
goods. American companies at times 
found it necessary to ration old 
customers in Brazil to maintain 
good will. 

Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are 
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the leading steel distribution centers 
in Brazil, although a considerable 
quantity is distributed through 
Porto Alegre, Sao Salvador, Belem, 
Recife and Bello Horizonto. 


Extra Pay for Employes 
Attending Plant School 


® Employes of A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, who take advantage of 
an opportunity to improve their 
craftsmanship by attending a plant 
school after working hours will 
receive pay for time spent in train- 
ing. In addition to developing new 
skilled workers, a primary purpose 
of the school will be to enable older 
workers to keep up with changes 
in industrial methods. 

The training plan is reported to 
have resulted from an understand- 
ing between the management and 
the plant’s American Federation of 
Labor unions. 


Foundry Equipment 
Indexes Higher in July 


@ July index of foundry equipment 
orders stands at 209.8 for new equip- 
ment and 147.8 for repairs, with total 
sales 194.4. These compare with 
174.2, 138.3 and 164.9 in June, ac- 
cording to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleve- 
land. 

The indexes are percentages of 
the monthly averages of reported 
sales to metalworking industries 
during 1937-39. Comparison with 
the old base, 1922-24, may be deter- 
mined by multiplying the new base 
figures by 1.328. 


MEETINGS 


ARRANGING PROGRAM FOR 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL FORUM 


@ TWO motion pictures, one giving 
the story of steel and the other 
illustrating work which the national 
bureau of standards is doing for 
the institute in testing architectural 
porcelain enamels will feature the 
fifth annual forum of the Porcelain 
Enamel institute at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Oct. 16-18. 
Among topics scheduled for vari- 
ous sessions are infra-red drying, 
design of dryer equipment and con- 
trol of humidity, iron oxide in 
enamel, stretch testing of steel, a 
new test for sagging of sheets, and 
other current shop problems. 


A.S.M.E. GROUPS TO STUDY 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


Starting in September, each of the 
71 local sections of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, lo- 
cated in the principal industrial areas 
of the nation, will sponsor several 


meetings on the engineering prob- 
lems of national defense and invite 
participants to make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. It is be- 
lieved that solutions to various 
problems can be found through dis- 
cussion by groups of engineers. 

In addition to the local meetings, 
a series of national regional meet- 
ings planned by the society will 
bring together engineers and man- 
ufacturing executives to discuss 
technical phases of defense. 


REINFORCING STEEL GROUP 
TO MEET AT SKYTOP, PA. 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., 
Sept. 19-20. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 3-6—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Fall meeting at Hotei 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. C. FE. Da- 
vies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Sept. 9-13—American Chemical society. 
100th national meeting in Detroit 
Charles L. Parsons, 728 Mills build- 
ing, Washington, is secretary. 

Sept. 12—Gray Iron Founders’ society. 
Annual meeting at Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. W. W. Rose, 1010 Public 
Square building, Cleveland, is execu- 
tive vice president. 

Sept. 16-19—American Mining congress. 
Seventh annual metal mining conven- 
tion and exposition, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Julian D. Conover, 309 Munsey 
building, Washington, is secretary. 

Sept. 18—University of Pennsylvania. 
Symposium on “Development of Metal 
as a Structural Element in Architec- 
ture,” at the university, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 18-20—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers association. Eighteenth annual 
conference at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 19-20—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute. Semi-annual meeting at Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. H. C. Delzell, 
2257 Builders building, Chicago, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Sept. 20—Chicago Section, American 
Ceramic society, and Department of 
Ceramic Engineering, University of 
Illinois. Symposium on acid, basic and 
neutral refractories at auditorium, 
Civic Opera building, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-26—American Transit associa- 
tion, Fifty-ninth annual meeting at 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Guy C. Hecker, 292 
Madison avenue, New York, is general 
secretary. 

Sept. 24-25—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. National tractor meeting at 
Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee. John A. 
C. Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is general manager. 

Sept. 24-27—Association of lIron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-sixth conven- 
tion and exposition at Stevens hotel, 
Chicago. Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire 
building, Pittsburgh, is managing di- 
rector. 

Sept. 26-29—National Association of 
Foremen, Seventeenth annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. H. G. 
Evans, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—National Lubricating 
Grease institute, Eighth annual con- 
vention at Stevens hotel, Chicago. 
George W. Miller, 498 Winspear av- 
enue, Buffalo, is executive secretary. 
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Contracts Awarded in Canada: 


G..E. To Make Precision Equipment 


TORONTO 
BB CANADIAN General Electric Co. 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., has a large 
contract for making artillery pre- 
cision equipment, covering a type 
of product not heretofore made in 
Canada. Several millions of dollars 
for tools and machinery necessary 
at the Peterborough works will be 
financed by the government. 
Department of munitions and sup- 
ply last week awarded 1753 orders, 
totaling $9,990,620. Orders include: 


Naval Supplies: British Admiraity, 
England, $1,611,480; Canadian Locomotive 
Works, Kingston, Ont., $39,136; Domintor 
Chain Co, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., $24,- 
365. 

Mechanical Transport: George W. Reed 
& Co. Ltd., Montreal, $33,885; Barry 
Steel Products Ltd., Lachine, Que., $9020; 
Crane Ltd., Ottawa, $72,190; W. D. Beath 
& Son Ltd., Toronto, $40,662; Massey-Har- 
ris Co. Ltd., Toronto, $33,885; Canadian 
Top & Body Corp. Ltd., Tilbury, Ont., 
$184,806; Brantford Coach & Body Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., $33,885; Cockshutt Plow 
Co. Ltd., Brantford, $80,262; Truck Engi- 
neering Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., $18,600; 
Gotfredson Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., $38,- 
750; Gar Wood Industries of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., $123,333. 

Aircraft Supplies: Parmenter & Bul- 
loch Co, Ltd., Gananoque, Ont.,. $17,800; 
De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $10,368; National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Malton, Ont., $7335. 

Machinery and Tools: Peerless Hand- 
cuff Co., Springfield, Mass., $13,480. 

Munitions: Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, 
$239,650; Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co, of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $334,- 
500; Railway & Power Engineering Corp. 
Ltd., Toronto, $29,040; Beatty Bros. Ltd., 
Fergus, Ont., $16,136; Walker Metal Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Walkerville $7820; Hugh Car- 
son Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $27,500. 

Construction: Poole Construction Co. 
(Saskatchewan) Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
$692,701; H. G. MacDonald & Co., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., $278,880; Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Calgary, Alta., $99,985; 
W. C. Brennan Contracting Co., Hamilton, 
Ont., $443,987; McLaughlin Brothers, Ot- 
tawa, $35,000; Johnson Brothers Co. Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., $272,000; Schultz Con- 
struction Co., Brantford, $62,000; Ben- 
nett & White Construction Co., Calgary, 
Alta., $773,000; M. A. Condon & Son, 
Kentville, N. S., $419,000; Acme Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., St. John, N. B., $386,000; 
Tope Construction Co., Hamilton, $119,- 
000; Northern Construction Co., and J. W. 
Stewart Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $63,800. 


In the week ended Aug. 14, Cana- 
dian government awarded 31 con- 
struction projects. The more im- 
portant awards included: 

Ww. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask., $302,000; 
Shoquist Construction Co., Saskatoon, 
Sask., $447,000; E. G. M. Cape & Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $640,000; Smith Bros. & Wilson, 
Saskatoon, $121,000; Schurman Construc- 
tion Co, Ltd., Summerside, P. E. I., $780,- 
000; Sutherland Construction Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $227,000; Tomlinson Construc- 
tion Co, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $461,000; 
Assiniboia Engineering Co. Ltd., and 
Dutton Bros. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $337,- 
000. 

A. W. Robertson Ltd., Toronto, $920,- 
000; Alex I, Garvock, Ottawa, $108,000; 
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Laviolette Construction Co., Three Rivers, 
Que., $101,000; Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $920,000; Poole 
Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
$920,000; Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., $920,000; Ontario Con- 
struction Co., St. Catharines, Ont., $117,- 
oot. 

Anglin Norcross Ltd., Montreal, $277,- 
000; J. P. Porter & Sons Ltd., Montreal, 
$171,050; Redfern Construction Co, Ltd., 
Toronto, $267,400; Frid Construction Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $370,000; Ontario 
Construction Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont., $240,000; Bird Construction Co. 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $117,000; Claydon 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $211,600. 


Department of munitions and 
supplies, Ottawa, in the week ended 
Aug. 14 awarded 1948 contracts to- 
taling $8,337,246. Contracts follow: 


Electrical Equipment: Canadian Mar- 
coni Co. Ltd., Montreal, $388,000; R. C. A. 
Victor Co., Montreal, $253,700; Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $5745; 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $311,- 
673: A. Sheppard, Ottawa, $8011; Burlec 
Ltd., Searboro Junction, Ont., $20,000; 
Exide Batteries of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$5548. 

Shipbuilding: Halifax Shipyards Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S. $15,312; Morton Engineer- 
ing and Dry Dock Co. Ltd., Quebec, $6865; 
Montreal Dry Dock Ltd., Montreal, $5015; 
Peterboro Canoe Co. Ltd., Peterboro, 
$8105, 

Munitions: British Metal Corp. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Montreal, $478,766; Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Mentreal, $144,266; Canadian Loco- 
motive Co, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., $29,512; 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New To- 
ronto, Ont., $41,392; Flexible Shaft Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $31,086; International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $162,- 
049. 

Mechanical Transport: British air min- 
istry, $10,762; James Robertson Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $5300; Outboard Marine & Mfg. 
Co.. of Canada Ltd., Peterborough, $21,- 
362; Gotfredson Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
$64,018. 

Aircraft Supplies: Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., Longueuil, Quebec, $28,925; British 
air ministry, $6245; Aviation Electric 
Ltd., Montreal, $199,214; Canadian Wright 
Ltd., Montreal, $7738; Drummond McCall 
& Co., Montreal, $5779; Switlik Canadian 
Parachute Ltd., $23,490; MacDonald 
Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, $5600; Rob- 
ert Mulhall, Ottawa, $16,374; National 
Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Malton, Ont., $15,- 
580; Weaver Industries Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., $34,871. 

Machinery and Tools: Williams & Wil- 
son Ltd., Montreal, $7419; Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $14,000; 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $5950. 

Miscellaneous: J, A. Rodger Binks, Ot- 
tawa, $13,478; Standard Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $7344; Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., $22,053; Canadian Con- 
verters Ltd., Montreal, $23,166; Dominion 
Brush Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal, $38,400; 
General Steel Wares Ltd., Ottawa, $30,- 
750; S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, $87,560; 
Wood Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $16,500; 
Stevens-Hepner Ltd., Port Elgin, Ont., 
25,600; Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $119,580. 


@ Twenty-four hundred feet of 
welding went into the Pere Mar- 


quette railway bridge at Grand 
Blanc, Mich., recently completed by 
L. A. Davidson, Michigan contractor. 
Deck of the bridge, which is 300 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, was made of 
wrought iron plates welded with 
P&H Smootharce electrodes deposit- 
ing %-inch welds. Electrodes and 
welding generator were manufac- 
tured by Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee. 


Farm Equipment Sales 


Approach 1937 High 


CHICAGO 


HM Farm equipment industry has in 
prospect one of the best years in 
its history. Agricultural implement 
and tractor sales are holding at a 
level which will make 1940 eclipse 
all years except possibly 1937. 

Department of agriculture’s most 
recent estimate is that farm income 
this year will aggregate between 
$8,200,000,000 and  $8,300,000,000, 
ahout $750,000,000 more than in 
1939. tig 

improved farm income is reflect- 
ed in heavier purchases of modern 
equipment, particularly light trac- 
tors. Implement dealers appear 
well stocked. Buying habits, par- 
ticularly in tractors, are becoming 
similar to those in the automotive 
field where the purchaser freauent- 
ly has a used unit to trade in. How- 
ever, resale of this unit often brings 
mechanization to some farmer who 
otherwise might be denied it be- 
cause of the higher cost of a new 
machine. 

Export business, amounting nor- 
mally to 15 or 20 per cent of total, 
is seriously affected by the war. 
This applies not only to Europe, 
but South America as well. 

Belief is current tractor manu- 
facturers would share heavily in 
production of national defense 
goods, particularly tanks. So far, 
this business has been placed most- 
ly with railroad car builders and 
automobile makers. 


Trade Practice Rules 
For Resistance Welders 


W@ Trade practice rules for the re- 
sistance welder manufacturing in- 
dustry have been promulgated by 
the federal trade commission, as of 
Aug. 16, 1940. The rules were formu- 
lated on application by the industry 
and after a conference between the 
commission and representatives of 
the industry rules were drafted, fol- 
lowed by a public hearing. The 
rules as announced were agreed on 
at this hearing. 

Information furnished the com- 
mission is to the effect that annual 
sales volume of resistance welding 
machines and related parts or equip- 
ment is approximately $6,000,000. 
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WARNER & SWASEY PLAN FOR 
RECAPITALIZATION APPROVED 


@ STOCKHOLDERS of Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleve’and, last week 
approved a recapitalization plan in- 
creasing the company’s authorized 
common stock from 300,000 shares 
of $5 par value to 1,000,000 no par 
shares. Approved plan also changes 
each present par $5 share into three 
new no par shares. 


Registration statement filed with 
the Securities and Exchange com- 
mission Aug. 8 declared 276,580 
shares of the new common stock 
will be offered the public through 
underwriters. 


VANADIUM CORP.’S FIRST 
HALF NET TOTALS $916,690 


Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York, reports net income for six 
months ended June 30 totaled $916,- 
690, equal to $2.43 per share on 
capital stock. This compared with 





$380,095 net profit, equal to $1.01 
per share, earned in the period 
last year. 

First quarter net earnings were 
estimated at $1.30 per share, indi- 
cating net profit for the second 
period was equal to $1.13 per share 
or $426,167. For 1939 Vanadium’s 
net income was equal to $3.25 per 
capital share. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL’S 
NET EARNINGS SUSTAINED 


International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Copper Cliffs, Ont., earned 
$18,060,293 net profit in six months 
ended June 30. Equal to $1.17 per 
share on the company’s no par com- 
mon stock, this compared with net 
profit of $17,773,438 or $1.15 per 
share in the period last year. Net 
income in like period, 1938, was 
$16,732,251 or $1.08 per share. 

Second quarter net profit was $8,- 
240,179 or 53 cents per share, against 
$9,820,114 or 64 cents per share in 
the preceding quarter. In second 
quarter last year net income was 





205 Consumers’ First Half Net Income Up 93 Per Cent 


@ STEEL’S tabulation of 205 iron and steel consumers’ earnings in first 
half, 1940, shows their aggregate net profit for the six months was $182, 
423,883, compared with $94,158,780 earned by the same companies in the 


period last year. Increase in net 


income over last year was 93.7 pei 


cent. Only 12 companies reported a net loss, against 41 that incurred 
deficits in first half, 1939. Prior tabulations in Sree. (July 22, p. 29; July 
29, p. 14; Aug. 12, p. 41 and Aug. 19, p. 40) listed 165 companies; the fol- 
lowing includes 40. All figures are net earnings except where asterisk 


denotes loss: 


American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati. . 


American Locomotive Co., New York 


American Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 


Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Me.... 

Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Birtman Electric Co., Chicago . eety 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York... 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles . ‘ 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York ..... 

Evans Products Co., Detroit 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, L. I. 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 

Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, O. 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit =H 

Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit ...... 


International Cigar Machinery Co., New York 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago . 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland ... 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago : Reet: 
Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island ‘City, N. ¥. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 

Myers, F. E., & Bro., Co., Ashland, O 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Miiwaukee 


Pullman Inc., New York 


Reece Folding Machine Co., East Cambridge, Mass... 


Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind.§ 
Soss Mfg. Co., Roselle, N. J... 


Steel Products Engineering Co., ; Springfield, i ieee 


Superheater Co., New York .... 
Symington- Gould Corp., Rochester, N. 'Y. 


Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Corp., Terre Haute, Ted 


Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 
Union Tank Car Co., Chicago ... 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. ee 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, i ee 


Wood Industries Inc., Gar, Detroit 


tIndicated; tbefore federal taxes; $period 
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Second Second First First 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Quarter Quarter Half Half 
$ ne > . $1,169,112 $ 665,27 
304,104 122,507 
1,178,470 931,710 
580,625 315,084 
bores : 783,419 206,146 
2,361,539 1,144,214 4,295,419 2,168,210 
88,5307 57,762¢  249,820t 190, 6684 
1,845,187 1,078,742 4,240,389 2,036,789 
411,092 203,020 767,926 388,239 
hate ; 113,667 155,511 
37,632 79,412* 85,619 62,071 
3,821,773 1,672,647 6,235,969 3,370,804 
27,810* 78,174* 15, 389* 102,568* 
109,934 84,866 318,946 141,121 
aware ‘ 4 4 127,637* 124,826" 
31,122 43,609 218,875 167,633 


965,254* 876,891* 1,820,199* 1,751,675* 


71,494* 284,978* 144,495* 479, 207* 
es te 682,049 638,607 
157,888 244,773 356,481 376,853 
bon i 66,901 99,574 
541,323t 243,318 965,279 442,479 
702,847 257,628 814,296 162,756 
576,514 261,719 1,296,249 481,707 
12,032* 5,161 8,714* 4,514 
324,077 321,914 557,566! 518,385 
oa aia ghas Peele 5,561 230,997 
777,846 336,918 3,433,662 1,072,682 
oe ee ~e 7,402 10,146 
1,238,498 1,241,417 1,931,388t 2,077,643 
i nee ES 111,140 73,131 
190,831 175,257 245, 9231 247,426 
222,152 82,201 510,638 264,173 
103,313 3,621 603,284 22,387 
6, 756+ 6, 794+ 15,438 15, 790+ 
525,734 320,900 1,047,902 646,055 
1,074, 967 976, 436 
POT cose 2,20 2a 951,813 
236,301 76,213 628,101 247,736 
216,061¢ 109, 480 302,289 102,552 


July 31; *loss. 


$8,226,137, equal to 53 cents per 
common share. 

Company’s report states provision 
for income and franchise taxes in 
the first half totaled $9,246,823. This 
was equal to 63 cents per common 
share, and contrasted with $4,437,- 
245 or 30 cents per share in the cor- 
responding 1939 period. 

Second quarter tax provision in- 
cluded also additional taxes on earn- 
ings for the first quarter arising 
from tax legislation enacted subse- 
quent to the first quarter’s close. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
$1.50 per share on the company’s 
6 per cent cumulative ccnvertible 
prior preference stock, series A. 
Also $1.50 per share on 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred, 
both payable Oct. 1 to record of 
Sept. 12. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., 20 cents per share on common, 
payable Sept. 16 to record of Aug. 
31. Twenty-five cents per share 
was paid June 15. 

Centinental Stee! Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., 25 cents per common share, 
payable Oct. 1 to record of Sept. 13. 
Similar payment was made July 1. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, 15 cents a share on common, 
payable Sept. 3 to record of Aug. 23. 
Same amount was paid June 12. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Yeungstown, O., 25 cents per com 
mon share, payable Oct. 1 to record 
of Sept. 14. Like amount was paid 
wily &, 


Orders 111 New Wright 
Aircraft Engines 


@ Transcontinental & Western Air 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., has ordered 
111 engines of a new and more 
powerful type from Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., as 
part of a $1,100,000 re-equipment 
program for its entire fleet. 

Known as the Wright Cyclone 
G-202-A, the unit develops 1200 horse- 
power at takeoff, 100 horsepower 
more than present Wright engines, 
and will increase airplane payload 
by 800 pounds. Service ceiling of 
planes, single-motor performance, 
will be increased about 2000 feet. 

Delivery of the engines will start 
in September and be completed in 
January 1941. 


@ Orders for electrical goods booked 
during second quarter, 1940, were 
valued at $268,120,065 compared 
with $238,845,964 in first quarter 
and with $205,567,343 in second quar- 
ter last year, according to the bureau 
of the census. These figures include 
electrical motors, storage batteries, 
domestic appliances, industrial equip- 
ment and other supplies. 
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Guns Instead of Gaspipe! 


34 


@ NEWS photos showing American troops 
armed with gaspipe “guns” repelling ‘“‘in- 
vasions” of pasteboard tanks, in maneuvers 
in New York state and elsewhere, do not 
have an unfamiliar appearance to those 
who recall training activities in 1898 or 
1917-18. If the pictures were prophetic of 
1941 or 1942, rather than reminiscent of 
1898 or 1917, they would be tragic. 

Use of dummy guns and tanks in field 
training is natural at this stage of the pre- 
paredness program of a great democracy 
whose traditional method in meeting na- 
tional emergencies is to await the emer- 
gency before throwing itself into large- 
scale preparations for coping with it. This 
“stage property” armament is just as much 
a part of the American historical scene as 
the wooden muskets which with slabs of 
gingerbread and barrels of cider were in 
evidence around old-time “militia mus- 
ters.” 

In those days Eli Whitney and his as- 
sociates under sponsorship of Thomas Jef- 
ferson were working quietly behind the 
scenes perfecting ways and means whereby 
real muskets could be made in quantities 
at unprecedented speed. 


American Industrial System, Built 
In Peace; Is Strong Shield in War 


In the present era of uncertainty, when 
there is some concern as to what may 
happen to Jeffersonian political principles, 
it is reassuring to know that Eli Whitney’s 
industrial principles not only have sur- 
vived but have developed in this country 
to an extent far beyond the imagination of 
that great mechanic. Others have copied 
the American system of manufacturing, 
but Americans still excel in it, even though 
this supremacy has been attained through 
application to arts of peace rather than 
to those of war. 


Fortunately the system is convertible, 
and so it is that behind a flimsy camouflage 
of gaspipe guns and cardboard tanks and 
through drifting clouds of political smoke 
it is possible to detect the beginning of 
a great metamorphosis in the machine 
shops of America. 

From experience we know this means in 
due time there will be an outpouring of 
defense materiel from these shops, the like 
of which has never before been seen, either 
in quality or in quantity. 


Preparedness for Defense Rests 
On Machine Tool Excellence 


Time, toolmakers and tools are the ele- 
ments most essential to this program. The 
first cannot be “‘made’”’ and no man knows 
how much of it is to be allowed to us. 
However, this priceless time can be saved 
and its use may be made infinitely more 
effective by the other two elements. They 
in turn can be ‘“made’’—toolmakers, for 
specialized operations at least, through 
emergency training; and tools, by those 
toolmakers working hand-in-hand with 
America’s machine tool industry, best in 
the world. 

The rapid march of events in recent 
weeks has inspired many 20th century Paul 
Reveres to raise the cry, “To arms!” This 
is patriotic, but premature. The center of 
the stage in America’s drama of defense 
just at this time belongs to the spiritual 
heirs of Eli Whitney. 

The curtain is rising on Scene 1, entitled 
“Guns Instead of Gaspipe.”’ 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Activity Index Reverses 


Reeent Downtrend 


@ REFLECTING the seasonal upturn in automobile 
production and encouraging gain in revenue freight 
carloadings and electric power consumption during 
the week ended Aug. 17, STEEL’S activity index in the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries advanced 2.3 
points to 100.8. The upturn recorded by the index dur- 
ing the latest period represents a reversal of the down- 
ward tendency of the previous four weeks. In the 
comparable period of 1939, 1938 and 1937 the index 
stood at 82.2, 70.5 and 110.3 respectively. The peak 
level recorded by the index this year of 115.3 occurred 
in the week ended June 29, while in the closing 





months of last year the index reached the 124.2 level. 

Defense program continues to dominate the do- 
mestic business news, aS our rearmament efforts 
gather increased momentum in the placing of con- 
tracts and expansion of industrial plants. Ship- 
building interests have been in the forefront in the 
amount of business received to-date, but sharp gains 
have also been recorded in the aircraft and construc- 
tion lines in recent weeks. 

Domestic demand for durable goods is well sus- 
tained, while exports are recording further gains. 
Some consumers’ lines are still lagging. 
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Auto Production 


1939 1938 1937 


80.1 46.8 131.3 
67.7 45.1 131.4 
32.4 27.0 101.7 
65.3 40.2 118.8 
78.3 41.8 111.6 
81.1 40.9 121.0 
70.7 409 122.9 
42.8 25.4 101.0 
61.6 42.0 115.4 
47.4 32.1 88.1 
40.6 30.4 86.4 
28.3 14.8 78.7 
24.9 13.8 103.3 
13.0 23.9 93.3 
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chromium plating. 


allows accurate 


Just as the direction of light is changed as it passes from 
one transmission medium to another, so X-rays change their 
direction in passing through metals. The regular repeti- 
tion of identical groups of atoms throughout a crystal forms 
a 3-dimensional grating which affects X-rays like an optical 
grating affects a light beam. So by directing a small beam 
of X-rays at a small sample of a substance and photo- 
graphing the rays diffracted in different directions and in 





































different amounts, it is possible to learn much concerning 
the nature of the material 


@ NATURE of a chromium plated surface is de- 
termined by a large number of variables. Hardness 
of the plate may range from 140 to 635 on the Vickers- 
Brinell scale (using diamond ball indenter). Measure- 
ments of 50 pieces of commercially plated parts have 
shown an average of 620 Vickers-Brinell. Certain 
pieces of this hardness have withstood heavy pres- 
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Fig. 1—Diffraction equipment set up with flat cassette for 
direct transmission to produce “through” pattern 


qualitative as 


Modern X-ray diffraction technique affords precise control of 


It reveals nature of the deposit and also 


well as quantitative analysis 


sures and have served as wear-resistant surfaces un- 
der extreme conditions of friction and pressure such 
as are encountered by cylinder liners in steam loco- 
motives. 

It is well known, however, that chromium-plated 
parts from the same bath and plated under almost 
identical conditions will show great hardness vari- 
ations. The increasing use of hard-plated parts, such 
as in aircraft, necessitates absolute control over all 
plating conditions if chromium surfaces of uniform 
hardness and texture are to be reproduced consist- 
ently on a production basis. 


Holding to extremely close tolerances requires, too, 
a perfect understanding of all the factors affecting 
the chromium plate. To the control facilities offered 
by the chemistry and metallurgical laboratory now 
is added X-ray diffraction. It offers a means of fur- 
ther exploration into the structure of chromium plate. 
It determines the conditions of the deposited metal 
and also the structure of the base material under- 
neath it—so is an extremely valuable tool wherever 
precise control is desired. 

First series of X-ray diffraction experiments with 
chromium plate were devoted to the effect of various 
temperatures of the plating bath upon the resulting 
electroplate. The small experimental plating bath 
employed a 10-liter cylinder of pyrex glass, 25 centi- 
meters in diameter and suspended in a water bath 
with thermostatically controlled electric heater to 
maintain a predetermined temperature within 0.3- 
degree. Sheet anodes were of high-purity lead, free 
from zinc and iron oxide. The lead sheets, 1/32-inch 
thick, were rolled to form six cylindrical anodes, placed 
equidistant around the inside wall of the circular 
glass vessel and supported by a bent glass rod hooked 
over the vessel rim. Each anode was clamped to a 
circular copper bus bar. 

Cathodes consisted entirely of polished cast-iron 
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rods cut from a single rod of uniform structure. 
Each was examined with a microscope to be sure 
its structure was uniform and similar to all other 
sections because electrodeposited chromium appears 
influenced by nature of the underlying crystal struc- — 
ture. Clamped in a lathe chuck and rotated, the rods 
were highly polished with a cloth supplied with 320- 
grain carborundum and a mixture of alcohol and 
water. These samples were used singly under vary- 
ing plating conditions, being supported in the exact 
center of the plating tank. 

Power supply was from a high-wattage transformer 
with a set of bimetallic full-wave rectifiers using a 
60-cycle 110-volt circuit. AAmmeters and voltmeters 
continuously checked power supplied. Resistances 
and autotransformers gave control of current and 
voltage. 

Plating bath solution contained 250 grams per liter 
of chromic anhydride and 1.25 grams per liter of 
sulfuric acid. Containing only the sulfate ion in the 
form of sulfuric acid, the solution gives best plating 
conditions over a wide range of temperature changes. 
Throwing power is excellent and a bright electrode- 
posit is laid down. Bath concentration was checked 
and corrected daily and also each time a new cathode 
was introduced. 

Great care was taken to check the amounts of 
hexavalent and trivalent chromium. Concentration 
of trivalent chromium appeared directly dependent 
upon bath temperature and anode current density. 
Trivalent chromium is formed by a reduction process 
occurring at the cathode. As the trivalent form mi- 
grates to the anode, it is partially oxidized upon the 
anode surface. Experience here proved that trivalent 
chromium was most rapidly oxidized when the bath 


Fig. 2—Universal specimen mount—a system of cradles to 
hold a flat specimen within the incident beam regardless 
of the angle of setting. Pinhole system and flat cassette 
also used 
Fig. 3—Microscope mounted on camera track checks speci- 
men placement. This is the powder camera and special 
tube for studying effects of heat treatment in vacuum and 
in various gases 
Fig. 6—Powder camera with specimen arranged at center 
on a cam system so it may be oscillated through a pre- 
determined angle. Collimator tube and pinhole assembly 
at right 
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temperature was high and anode current density 
low. Changes in the conductivity of the bath during 
all of the experimental work proved to be correlated 
with changes in trivalent chromium concentration. 
Bath conductivity decreases rapidly as concentration 
of trivalent chromium increased. 


First experiment in temperature effects employed 
35 amperes per square decimeter. Samples of chromi- 
um plate were produced by holding current density 
constant and maintaining concentration of the bath 
components. This allowed a study of chromium plate 
produced at various bath temperatures established 
by changing the thermostat control. Only those types 
of chromium plate of commercial importance were 
studied. A set of four samples was produced by em- 
ploying four different temperatures—50, 52, 56 and 
60 degrees Cent. 

After plating, sample specimens were prepared for 
diffraction study by first thoroughly washing them 
in a solution of normal hydrocholoric acid to remove 
any chromium salts deposited and to give a slight 
etch. The rod-shaped specimens were then mounted 
on the diffraction assembly using a pinhole system 
and flat cassette, Fig. 1. 

A set of two pinholes limits the X-ray tube target. 
Pinhole inserts are supported in a cylindrical stain- 
less steel tube called the collimator. Each pinhole 
must be accurately constructed to reproduce consist- 
ent results. Both pinhole inserts consist of a lead 
pellet drilled accurately in the center and inserted in 
a Stainless steel matrix. Diameter of the hole is 
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Fig. 4—Effect of underlying structure on 
the plate is shown here. A, C and E 
are respectively micrographs of de- 
generated pearlite steel structure, mi- 
crograph of chromium plate deposited 
on it and “through” diffraction pattern 
of that chromium. B, D and F on the 
right are respectively micrographs of 
true pearlitic steel surface, chromium 
deposited on it, and diffraction pattern 
of that chromium 


0.025-inch. Shields in the pinhole 
near the specimen eliminate any 
diffraction pattern caused by the 
crystal structure of the lead pellet 
which limits the beam. 

The specimen is mounted direct- 
ly in front of this pinhole assembly, 
Fig. 1, so the X-ray beam glances 
across the curved surface of the 
plated rod. Distance between the 
portion of the specimen being 
touched by the X-ray beam and the 
surface of the film is set accurately 
at 3% centimeters by templets. 

The X-ray beam coming from 
the tube is accurately defined by 
the pinhole system and glances 
across the top of the cylindrical 
surface of the rod to be diffracted 
by the chromium plate upon the 
surface. The diffraction pattern 
is reproduced upon the _ photo- 
graphic film held in the cassette 
and cassette holder, Fig. 1. All specimens having 
curved surfaces were studied in this manner. Great 
care was taken to maintain exactly the same distance 
between the specimen and the film and accurate 
measurement was made to be sure the same amount 
of rod surface extended into the beam. 

Radiation from a copper target tube was used 
and no filtration was employed to give monocromatic 
radiation. The spectrum of the tube was pure and 
contained no traces of iron or tungsten radiation. 
The K alpha and the K beta radiation of copper can 
be seen upon the resulting diffraction pattern. 

Diffraction patterns of the four specimens of elec- 
troplated chromium were cut so they could be placed 
side by side and compared easily. Although quite 
similar, some differences were found in the four 
samples. The plate produced at 56 degrees Cent. 
was found to have the greatest wear resistance as 
shown by friction tests. Following registration of 
the diffraction pattern, each specimen was marked 
to show position where the pattern had been taken 
and hardness of that exact spot was measured. The 
hardness measurements were found to be 580, 610, 
620 and 550 Vickers-Brinell for specimens produced at 
50, 52, 56 and 60 degrees Cent. respectively. 

Technic for study of thin films of chromium plate: 
It often becomes necessary to study articles of odd 
shape. If it is possible to cut the article and take a 
portion of metal having a flat smooth surface, the 
problem of mounting becomes simplified. Most suc- 
cessful practice has been to select a portion of the 
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Fig. 5—Here A is “through” diffraction 
pattern of aluminum which was chrom- 
ium plated and showed cracks after 
three weeks’ aging. B is pattern of 
aluminum on which the plating showed 
no cracking after three months’ aging. 
C is pattern of steel upon which 
chromium plate remained permanently. 
Suitable heat treatment has relieved the 
preferred orientation from cold working. 
D is pattern of chromium plated on this 
steel. With hardness of 630 Vickers- 
Brinell, it proved highly wear resistant 


specimen which presents a perfect- 
ly flat surface and cut out a small 
section of this area, being careful 
not to heat the specimen during 
the cutting operation or in any 
way alter the surface. 

Such a small section may be 
studied to advantage by mounting 
it upon the universal specimen 
mount illustrated in Fig. 2 with 
the pinhole system and flat cas- 
sette. This mount consists of a 
system of cradles rocking at right 
angles to each other and so de- 
signed that specimens may be held, 
regardless of the angle of setting, 
within the incident X-ray beam 
coming from the pinhole. Angle 
of mounting is determined by 
graduations upon the cradle. Cra- 
dles are moved by worm gears and rack-and-pinion 
motion. This mechanical system allows extremely 
accurate setting to any desired angle. 

Mounting the specimen may be facilitated by a 
microscope with an optical system such as shown 
in Fig. 3. It is mounted so its axis is coincidental 
with the X-ray beam passing through the pinhole 
assembly. Microscope is moved along the camera 
track to check the placement of a specimen. The 
microscope eye piece has cross hairs, the intersection 
of which is coincidental with the X-ray beam. The 
flat cassette may be removed from the camera track 
and the microscope assembly substituted to allow 
perfect adjustment of the specimen. The specimen 
is mounted so that the flat surface is exactly in line 
and parallel with the incident X-ray beam. Cradle 
calibrations help adjust the angle of incidence of 
the X-ray beam. 

The film-holding cassette is mounted so the perpen- 
dicular to the photographic film may be exactly twice 
the angle of incidence. This method, suggested by 
Clark, Brugmann and Kaufmann, has proved valuable 
in studying the condition of chromium plate at various 
depths from the surface. When the specimen is in- 
clined to the axis of the X-ray beam with a small 
angle, the resulting pattern will indicate the nature 
of the surface structure of the plate. If the inclined 
angle is large and the photographic plate is arranged 
at exactly twice the incident angle, then the result- 
ing diffraction pattern will show the nature of the 
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chromium plate underlying the surface. This method 
of examination shows the surface condition is often 
changed by mechanical polishing. 

On perfectly flat samples produced under the same 
plating conditions and on same base material, it often 


is possible to estimate plate thickness. It appears 
practical provided the deposit is not thicker than 
0.025-inch. It is impossible to give general rules 
for determining plate thickness by X-ray diffraction 
as the nature of base material, thickness of and 
structure of the plate are all important variables. 

Most successful thickness study has been on drawn 
brass specimens overlaid with decorative chromium 
plate 0.0075-inch thick. It is believed that the dit 
fracted X-ray beam originates from the atomic struc 
ture which lies only a few atom layers below the 
surface of the chromium plate. Since the chromium 
plate consists of many atom layers, it would be im 
possible to take a diffraction pattern which would 
give evidence of the nature of the structure lying 
deep under the surface of the plate due to the ab- 
sorption of the incident radiation by the chromium 
and the diffracted radiation as well. 

The change in the diffraction pattern which occurs 
as the thicker plates of chromium are deposited is 
due to a change which occurs in the nature of the 
plate as the deposit becomes thicker. Thus certain 


specimens’ showed absolutely no correlation between 
the diffraction pattern and the thickness of the plate. 
On the other hand, specimens from another plate 
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showed consistent correlation be- 
tween thickness of the plated coat 
and the diffraction pattern. In each 
case, the pieces consisted of chro- 
mium plated brass with no under- 
lying coat of nickel. 

Effects of trivalent chromium: 
Mention has previously been made 
of the effects of trivalent chromium 
as it increases in concentration in 
the electroplating bath. A _ special 
setup to study this was made. To 
allow the trivalent ion to increase 
in concentration rapidly, a system 
of porcelain cups was introduced 
to surround each anode and to 
prevent the solution from allowing 
the trivalent chromium to come in 
contact with the anode and be ox- 
idized to the hexavalent form. 
These cups were unglazed porce- 
lain extraction thimbles supported 
by the glass rods supporting the 
anode structure. Each lead anode 
was inserted in an_ extraction 
thimble. 

Concentration of trivalent chro- 
mium was found by determining 
the total quantity of chromium 
present, then determining the quan- 
tity of hexavalent chromium pres- 
ent and subtracting this percentage 
from the amount of total chromi- 
um. 

Diffraction patterns obtained from 
samples plated at varying concen- 
trations seemed similar and showed 
that high concentration of trivalent 
chromium had little if any effect 
upon the nature of the plate so 
long as the current densities were 
maintained at the same value and 
temperatures were accurately con- 
trolled. It would seem safe to con- 
clude that the presence of trivalent 
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chromium increases the bath re- 


sistance. So by changing current 
and temperature, it may affect the 
nature of the plate. If a system 
is used to control temperature and 
current arcurately, the chromium 
plate laid down probably would 
remain unchanged as the concen- 
tration varied. Changes in the 
throwing power of the bath were 
observed to occur, however, as the 
percentage of trivalent chromium 
increased. 

Effect of underlying structure 
upon chromium plate: It has been 
observed in many electroplating 
shops that the nature of the base 
material being plated has a great 
influence upon the nature of the 
plate produced. A striking example 
of this was observed. A circular 
piece of steel was to be coated with 
a deposit of electroplated chromium 
0.005-inch thick. The piece had 
streaks of metal having a glazed 
appearance running across the en- 
tire surface of the sheet. Both 
sides exhibited the same streaky 
appearance. Cutting the specimen 
proved that the heterogeneous na- 
ture of the metal extended through 
the entire piece, the unlike consti- 
tuents being unevenly distributed. 

Microscopic examination showed 
certain locations were rich in pearl- 
ite while other areas showed de- 
composition of the pearlite with a 
predominance of ferrite surround- 
ing large uneven areas of cementite. 
But after carefully machining and 
finishing with a surface grinder 
using fine abrasive wheels, no evi- 
dence of the heterogeneous nature 
of this structure could be _ seen, 
probably due to the smearing action 


Fig. 7—Here A and C are “through” 
and “reflection” patterns respectively of 
chromium plate before heat treatment— 
hardness 620 Vickers-Brinell. Similar 
patterns after heat treatment are B and 
D respectively—hardness now 220 


of the grinder upon the surface 
structure. After the specimen had 
been electroplated, however, it was 
observed that the chromium plate 
had reproduced the same streaked 
appearance which characterized the 
unplated metal before the final 
grinding and polishing operation. 
Cleaning the steel plate had etched 
the surface to its original state and 
the electroplated deposit reproduced 
this condition to some extent. Photo- 
micrographic examination of the 
nature of the chromium plate 
showed a fundamental difference in 
the structure of the chromium plate 
over the areas of the different phase 
mixtures of the steel. Micrographs 
of the steel structure and the re- 
sulting chromium plate are _illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. 

Diffraction patterns of the chro- 
mium show great differences in the 
amount of strain. Chromium laid 
down upon the degenerated pearl- 
ite surface experienced a high de- 
gree of preferred orientation of the 
crystal structure. The chromium 
plate laid down upon the true pear!l- 
itic structure showed little pre- 
fered orientation, and grain size 
seemed consistently smaller. 

Plate laid on the degenerated 
pearlite had a hardness of 610 on 
the Vickers-Brinell scale, probably 
caused by a slight warping which 
occurred in the steel structure tend- 
ing to compress the chromium plate 
and produce a harder surface. A 
hardness of 580 was noted on the 
chromium plate laid directly over 
the true pearlite structure. Lack 
of warpage here would tend to 
prevent preferred orientation and 
thus account for the high-hardness 
found in the other areas. 


Chromium Deposits Upon Brass 
and Aluminum: Specimens of drawn 
brass and cast brass were studied 
by means of direct transmission 
with the pinhole assembly and flat 
cassette. Certain specimens indi- 
cated great strain to be present 
within the brass. Other specimens 
indicated all strain was relieved. 
Specimens of aluminum sheets were 
also studied by means of direct 
transmission. The specimens of 
drawn brass, cast brass and alum- 
inum sheet were subsequently elec- 
troplated under conditions most 
suited to the type of material. It is 
considered good practice to overlay 
cast brass and drawn brass with a 
thin deposite of nickel before ap- 
plying chromium. This was also 
done to the aluminum specimen 


(Please turn to Page 66) 
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Where to look for 
INCREASED PLANT CAPACITY... 


Here’s a new place to find increased plant capacity 
in a hurry. 

Check your dies and tools! Are they equal to 
today’s demands—or are they “‘letting you down”’ 


by requiring frequent shutdowns for re-grinding i ee & 
or replacement? Tools that were “good enough’”’ ee Pe, + 
when the plant was idling along, may act as a 

drag on output today. Tool-caused shutdowns ue. OUTPUT BOOSTED BY 










MATCHED TOOL STEELS 


‘*More productive hours per 
machine per month” say 
users. Hereareafewexamples: 


subtract valuable hours from productive time— 
cause actual output to fall far short of rated 
capacity of machines and presses. 

How to overcome this condition with improved 
tool steels and time-saving methods is told in a 
new Carpenter booklet just issued. Send coupon 
below for your copy. It contains suggestions to 
quickly relieve production bottlenecks—and in- 
crease output. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 
Reading, Pa. For details—Send for booklet) 


‘*7.6 more productive hours aig 
per machine per month.’’ 


‘“*42 more productive hours & 
per month per press.”’ "W ‘ 









‘414.5 more hours per ma- 
chine per month added to 
production time.’’ 
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; FREE-New Booklet Shows 
How To Get Increased Output 
! 
| THE CARPENTER STEEL CoO. 
| 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
td | Without obligation, send me your 
| newi ustrated booklet that shows 
| how to increase output per ma- 
| chine. 
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A 9-foot elliptical 
head, completely lined 
by new method 


Surface Claddings 


New method applies cladding material in strips 4 to 6 inches 


wide and 3 feet or more in length to furnish permanent corro- 


sion-resistant 


@ WITH THE demand of the petro- 
leum and chemical process indus- 
tries for use of corrosion-resistant 
steel, much work is being under- 
taken to develop low-cost fabricat- 
ing methods which will give long 
life. 

Prior to the knowledge and use of 
corrosion-resistant steel, engineers 
responsible for the design of pres- 
sure vessels simply increased the 
wall thickness to take care of known 
ecrrosion rates. Today improved 
results are being obtained at lower 
cost by using clad fabrications—a 
thick plate of low-cost material be- 
ing protected against corrosion by a 
thin highly resistant lining. Cost, 
of course, prevents making the en- 
tire vessel of solid corrosion-resist- 
ant material in most instances. 

One of the first corrosion-resistant 
steel-lined pressure vessels built in 
Wyatt’s Houston shops was fabri- 
cated by plug welding, the corrosion- 
resistant steel sheets used as liners 
being punched with holes °s-inch in 
diameter on 1‘%-inch triangular cen- 
ters and arc welded to the inside cf 
the vessel through these holes. The 
alloy sheets used were about 18 
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lining for processing 


By GEORGE E. GUDE JR. 


Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 
Houston, Texas 


inches wide by 3 or 4 feet long. 
While satisfactory for much work, 
the cost was high. 

A variation of this method was 
developed later. Here the holes 
were replaced by slots 3/16 to %4- 
inch wide and ™ to 1 inch long on 4- 
inch longitudinal centers and 3 to 
4-inch crosswise centers, running a 
corrosion-resistant bead in a slot 
joined the corrosion-resistant steel 
to the carbon steel base plate. Vari- 
ous spacings were tried, but costs 
were still excessive. 

The latest method of applying 
corrosion-resistant steel linings in 
this plant is to use strips about 4 to 
6 inches wide and 3 feet or more in 
length. These strips are applied with 
a sufficient space between each strip 
to allow the welder to lay one bead 
of high-alloy welding rod in be- 
tween, thereby joining the two par- 
allel edges and simultaneously weld- 
ing both of the edges to the 





vessels. 


Cost found low 


carbon steel plate lying underneath. 

No intermediate welding by plugs 
or strips is required. The result is 
a smooth appearing surface with a 
minimum amount of welding. Man- 
hole necks and large nozzles are 
lined with strips in a similar man- 
ner, and faces of flanges are coated 
with corrosion-resistant steel weld- 
ing metal applied in three layers, 
subsequently machined. 

Smaller openings are lined with 
corrosicn-resistant steel tubing, 
welded to the flange with a continu- 
ous bead around the periphery at 
inside of the nozzle. Where these 
manhole and nozzle liners meet the 
inside lining of the vessel, the two 
linings are joined by welding. 

Stress relieving such vessels after 
lining is necessary. Upon being 
heated to a temperature of 1200 de- 
grees Fahr. for the necessary soak- 
ing pericd, about 1 hour per inch 
of thickness, no distortion of any 
consequence occurs except at times 
on tubing in the small nozzles. 

This method of cladding appears 
to be highly successful. 

Thicknesses of the lining used do 
not vary with the thickness of the 
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continue to gamble 
with slotted head screws? 


Here’s what a changeover to Phillips 
Recessed Head Screws has accomplished 
for thousands of firms manufacturing air- 
craft, automobiles, electrical goods, furni- 


ture, plastics, etc. 


SAVED the difference in time between 


using hand drivers and power drivers. 


SAVED the cost of refinishing screw- 


driver scars. 


SAVED money by using fewer screws or 


smaller (low-priced) sizes. 


SAVED time wasted when screw heads 


split. 


Phillips Screws give an addi- 
tional bonus in a stronger 
job with more sales appeal. 
Users report an average sav- 
ing of 50% with Phillips. 

Get full information from 
one of firms listed below. 

















PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS... 
CMY 


SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS + SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. Port Chester, N.Y. 


U. S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840; 
2,082,085; 2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents 
Allowed and Pending. 








American Screw Co., Licensor, Providence, R.I. 
Continental Screw Co., New Bediord, Mass, 
Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 





The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland , Ohio 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Pheoll Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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plate as a minimum thickness of 
lining is employed in practically all 
cases, depending upon fabricating 
ability and conditions of corrosive 
exposure. Thickness of the low- 
carbon plate used depends entirely 
upon the pressure to which the ves- 
sel is subjected as it must be thick 
enough to furnish the required 
physical strength. 


Thus, thickness and _ chemical 





Interior of corrosion-resistant steel-lined still as lining is being applied 


analysis of the cladding material de- 
pend entirely upon the contents of 
the vessel and so may be 18-8 stain- 
less steel, monel, nickel or other 
resistant material. Ordinarily it is 
from 12 to 16-gage in thickness. 
Similarly, the chemical analysis of 
the welding rod employed varies to 
correspond with the actual chem- 
ical analyses of the corrosion-resist- 
ant sheet. It is customary to use 


titanium or columbium as a stabil- 
izing element to offset the possibil- 
ity of intergranular corrosion from 
carbide precipitation when welding 
stainless. This titanium or colum- 
bium is supplied in the stainless 
sheets, in the welding rod, in the 
flux on the welding rod. 

In fusing the alloy material to the 
carbon steel, it has been found that 
there is a certain amount of loss or 
diffusion of the alloying elements. 
To overcome this to some extent, 25- 
12 or similar analysis welding rod 
is used on 18-8 stainless sheet. Sim- 
ilarly, rod of higher alloy content is 
used in welding other alloy mate- 
rial. 

The size of rod for welding is ordi- 
narily about 5/32-inch in diameter, 
using a potential of 23 to 26 volts 
at the arc with a current from 80 
to 135 amperes. The small rod is 
used to eliminate excessive heat in 
the welding which, if not guarded 
against, might result in distortion 
and bulging of the lining. 

The carbon steel plate to which 
the corrosion-resistant material is 
welded is first prepared by sand 
blasting and all edges of the alloy 
sheets are sheared square. Then the 
alloy sheets are laid in place and 
tack welded to the carbon steel, 
after which one pass of the alloy 
welding rod completes the joint. 

All joints are tested by placing a 
vacuum chamber cver the welded 
portion of the lining after an appli- 
cation of soap suds. The vacuum 
chamber is made with a soft rubber 
base to give airtight contact with 
the plate. When vacuum is applied, 
any leakage may be _ observed 
through the inspection glass which 
is placed in the top surface of the 
vacuum chamber. Approximately 3 
feet of seam may be inspected at one 
time in this manner. 





Furnishes Navy with 
Two Special Cranes 


@ Two special cranes of unusual 
construction have been furnished to 
the navy department, bureau of 
yards and docks, for the navy yard 
at Portsmouth, N. H., by Cleveland 


Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, O. 
These have a cantilever exten- 


sion which makes it possible for the 
trolley to go beyond the crane run- 
way, and convey loads into the aa- 
jacent bay. The crane bridge is un- 
derslung to permit the trolley, when 
traveling into the next bay, to clear 
under the runway girder. This 
makes it easy to transfer material 
from one bay to the other without 
in between handling. 

Of all-welded steel throughout, the 
cranes are equipped with bearings 
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of the antifriction type. Spring-type 
bumpers are provided for the trolley 
and one side of the bridge. Gear 
cases are oil tight. Bridge wheels, 
gears, and pinions are of tool steel. 
Operated from a closed-type cab 
mounted on the end of the bridge 
opposite from the bridge extension, 
each crane has a capacity of 5 tons 
and span approximately 37 feet. The 


vertical travel of the hook is 8&6 
feet. 
The cranes also have _ trolley, 


hoisting and bridge speeds of 100, 
40 and 350 feet per minute respec- 
tively. 


Materials Strength and 
Practical Mechanics 


@ Practical Mechanics and Strength 
of Materials, by Charles Wilbur 
Leigh; 
inches; 


cloth, 495 pages, 5 x 7% 
published by 


McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. Inc., New York, for $3. 

This is the third edition of this 
work and a large amount of mate- 
rial has been added to enlarge the 
scope and effectiveness of the en- 
tire text. 

Many illustrative examples have 
been introduced and all the prob- 
lems are new. 

The material is arranged in logical 
order and fills the needs for a basic 
course. A list of answers to select- 
ed problems is given. 

The book resulted from need for 
such a text for use in classes made 
up of men from offices, foundries, 
shops and construction companies 
in the night school of Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. It 
is intended for night schools, voca- 
tional schools, colleges desiring a 
short course in mechanics and for a 
place in the libraries of men en- 
gaged in practical construction work. 
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Highly efficient 
drains, 
using a synthetic 


@ YEARS ago in the horse and 
buggy days, the product of the 
Geneva Metal Wheel Co., Geneva, 
O., consisted principally of steel 
wheels with cast iron hubs for vari- 
ous types of agricultural imple- 
ments. These wheels were painted 
attractively by hand using a bright 
red, green or yellow, or dipped, gen- 
erally in black. All that was neces- 
sary was plenty of paint, painters 
and floor space. 

With the steady march of prog- 
ress, however, pneumatic and solid 
rubber tires have largely replaced 
steel rims. While the pneumatic- 
tired wheelbarrow was unknown a 
few years ago, today it is accepted 
as a man-hour saving device in 
many industries. So now one of the 


BAKING OVEN 


———_— 


and compact 


dries and bakes 3300 


Paints 1400 Wheel Disks Hourly 


enamel, Only one 


chief products of the Geneva Metal 
Wheel Co. is rubber-tired wheels. 
Side members of these wheels are 
substantial steel disks blanked and 
drawn under heavy presses. To finish 
attractively some 3300 disks per day 
in various sizes, some type of 
mechanized painting is essential. 
After much study, a compact and 
efficient automatic unit was_in- 
stalled for degreasing, dipping, 
draining, drying and baking the 
disks using synthetic enamel in 
aluminum, brown and green. 


The completed installation, some 
30 feet long, is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 1 where the route 
of the double chain conveyor is de- 
tailed. These chains are of the roller 
type, 1%-inch pitch with 1-inch 
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setup degreases, 
wheel disks per 8-hour 


operator is 


dip paints, 
shift, 


required 


rollers. The two chains are con- 
nected at intervals by bars on 
which the work is hung from hooks, 
as shown in Fig. 2 which shows the 
unloading and loading station. 


Fig. 1 shows route of the parts 
from the loading through degreas- 
ing, dipping over drain _ board, 
through baking oven and cooling 
zone back to the unloading station. 


Degreasing is important for no 
pigment will adhere to a greasy 
surface. The chlorinated organic de- 
greasing compound has a boiling 
point of 188 degrees Fahr. and a 
low latent heat of vaporization of 
about 104 B.t.u. per pound. This sol- 
vent is heated to the boiling point 
by a 15-kilowatt electric unit. The 
vapor given off rises only part way 
in the degreasing tank as it is about 
four times as heavy as air. 


To maintain a constant vapor 
level, a water jacket chills the tank 


Fig. 1—(Left)—Diagram showing ar- 
rangement of automatic finishing equip- 
ment 


Fig. 2. (Below)—Loading-unloading sta- 
tion 
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Aue WALES Adding Machines are pre- 
cision instruments requiring extreme care 
and the highest standards of quality in their manu- 
facture. The cleaning of metal parts, such as springs, 
bearings, key arms, and others must be perfectly 
done if accuracy and excellence of finish are to be 
maintained through the finishing operations. 


For this reason one of the Pennsalt Cleaners was 
selected after thorough tests in which it proved its 
exceptional efficiency in removing grease and oil, 
and in preparing the surfaces for plating. Outstand- 
ing economies resulted. Not only is the cleaning 
time cut in half through the elimination of a pre- 
cleaning operation, but cleaning costs were reduced 
approximately 60%. The cleaning solution is dumped 












Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical 
Products used in large quantity 
by industry 
Anhydrous Ferric Chloride « Sal Ammoniac « Car- 
bon Tetrachloride « Soda Ash e« Mineral Acids « 
Caustic Soda « Kryolith « Acid-Proof Cements 















PENNSALT 
CLEANER 


cuts metal cleaning 


cost ©O% for 
Allen Wales Adding 
Machine Corporation 





only about every 100 days, showing the long lasting 


power of Pennsalt Cleaners in electrolytic cleaning. 


Orthosil—the original Pennsalt Cleaner—quickly 
made an important place for itself in heavy duty 
metal cleaning throughout industry generally. Com- 
panion cleaners, meeting every need with labora- 
tory precision, have been developed for varied and 
extreme requirements. The entire line is known 
today as the Pennsalt Cleaners. 


They all have unusual dissolving and emulsify- 
ing action, and enormous lasting power. Their action 
is fast and efficient. Why not let one or more of 
them start saving money in your processes? Write 
Dept. E and we will gladly supply full details. 
Pennsalt Cleaner Division, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Phila., Pa. 


PENNSALT 


CLEANERS FOR INDUSTRY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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walls upward from the level it is 
wished to maintain the vapor, cool- 
ing the vapor sufficiently to liquefy 
it so it returns to the bottom of the 
tank. The vapor condenses on the 
disks as they pass through it to wash 
off all traces of oil, leaving the disks 
clean, dry and slightly warm. 

Degreased disks pass on to the 
enameling tank. In Fig. 3, the de- 
greasing tank is at  Ileft, the 
enameling tank at right. The enamel 
is agitated mechanically to keep the 
solvent and pigment in the correct 
portions at all times. After dipping 
in the enamel, disks are allowed to 
drain before drying and baking 
when the parts pass over the drain- 
ing station, Fig. 4. Superfluous 
enamel runs back down the inclined 
drain board into the enameling tank. 
Note in Fig. 4 that the conveyor 
chains run in guides to help sup- 
port the load and to prevent the 
chains from sagging. 


Oven Air Changed Six Times 


From the draining zone, the 
chains move the work vertically to 
the air exhausting zone of the bak- 
ing oven where the chain movement 
again becomes horizontal. Air is ex- 
hausted to help dry the enamel. If 
the chain is stopped for any ac- 
cidental reason, the heat input fan 
stops automatically, but exhaust 
fans continue to operate, carrying 
off all fumes. 

Next the load passes into a 75- 
kilowatt electrically heated oven. A 
temperature of approximately 260 
degrees is maintained automatically 
by a thermostat. To assure proper 
exhaust of volatiles, air in the 
oven is changed completely six times 
per hour. 

From the oven, work passes 
through the cooling zone, see Fig. 
1. Here the parts cool sufficiently 
so they can be unloaded without 
inconvenience to the _ operator. 
Further, the cooling zone permits 
the enamel to harden to a certain 
extent so the parts can be handled 
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Fig. 3. (Left)—Here are both degreasing 
tank, left, and enamel tank, right 


Fig. 4. (Right)—From dip tank, work 
passes over drain board. Excess enamel 
runs back into tank 


without danger of marring th2 
enameled surfaces. Now the work is 
unloaded in the station shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Entire finishing operation requires 
70 minutes. However, the speed of 
the conveyor can be increased or de- 
creased to meet particular condi- 
tions. 

An electric heating element in the 
degreaser permits the heat to be con- 
trolled automatically and allows 
the degreaser to be located immedi- 
ately adjacent to the enameling 
tank. Floor space limitations also 
had to be considered in designing 
the installation. Heating the baking 
oven with electricity furnishes a 
safe heat, easily controlled. 

This equipment has a rated ca- 
pacity of about 3000 pounds of disks 
per 8-hour day. However, it is not 
uncommon to handle a load of 3800 
pounds per day. This weight means 
an average of 3240 disks of various 
sizes and shapes are cleaned, enam- 
eled and baked in a day’s run. 

Degreaser and oven are quite 
flexible in operation and handle 
various sizes of disks readily. The 
unit saves considerable floor space 
which would be necessary if the in- 
stallation were of the continuous 
straight-line type. Regarding the 
operating cost, it is obvious that 
the installation attended by one 
man who does the unloading and 
loading takes the place of several 
men whose services would be neces- 
sary if the disks were cleaned, 
enameled and baked by ordinary 
methods. 
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Mining Data Handbook 


M@ Mines Register, 1940, Vol. 20; 
cloth, 942 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by Atlas Publishing Co., 133 


West Twenty-first street, New York, 
for $25. 


This is the successor to Mines 
Handbook and Copper Handbook. 
It contains a description of more 
than 7000 active mining companies 
and lists more than 24,000 inactive 
mines, representing a total more 
than 30 per cent greater than in the 
1937 edition. 

It is divided into four sections: 
Description of active mining com- 
panies in the western hemisphere; 
description of some of the largest 
mining companies in various parts 
of the world; addenda in which is 
given information on mining com- 
panies which arrived too late for 
inclusion in the first section; in- 
active and dormant mines. 

A statistical section deals with 
metal production, consumption, im- 
ports, exports, price trends and 
other tabular matter. A_ special 
section lists mining engineers, mine 
managers, superintendents and mine 
managers and another section is 
devoted to metal mining securities. 
A buyers’ guide lists various types 
of mining machinery, equipment 
and supplies used in mining, with 
names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors. 


Huge Vulcanizer 
Handles Large Units 


@ One of the country’s largest vul- 
canizers, measuring 15 feet in diam- 
eter and resembling a huge tunnel 
when open, was installed recently at 
the factory of Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. division, Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., for vulcanizing 
rubber-lined tanks and other equip- 
mert. 

This huge assembly will enable the 
company to handle industrial equip- 
ment of great magnitude for rub- 
ber lining of almost every descrip- 
tion. 

In it can be accommodated 
practically any piece of equipment 
that can be shipped by rail. 
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C TO MAKE 
A FINER = oR 


Tuis is a picture of a rotor from a Fairbanks-Morse Motor 


Notice the squirrel cage winding! 

Itis of copper. The one metal most desirable, electrically and me- 
chanically, for meeting the severe service a modern motor must 
withstand. Copper, the one metal of low resistance and low thermal 
expansion—best able to withstand high temperatures caused by 
constant plugging and reversing service. 

Note further that this copper is centrifugally cast into a one- 
piece winding. Centrifugally cast to imbed the winding into the 
core slots deeply and tightly. 

Then, after casting, this rotor is machined and dynamically bal- 
anced to the famed Fairbanks-Morse standards of precision. 

Only Fairbanks-Morse makes rotors with copper windings 
which are centrifugally cast. The Copperspun Rotor is an exclusive 
Fairbanks-Morse development, process, and feature. 

For complete information on F-M Motors with Copperspun 
Rotors, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

7708-EA40.153 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE @Q MOTORS 


oS 
DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Left. easily castable die alloy facilitates making shapes such as this. Right. 


punch and die of new alloy shown here have produced 2800 stainless steel ex- 
haust manifold parts, 0.038-inch thick, and are still in good condition 


New Alloy Aids Drop-Hammer Work 


Containing zinc, aluminum, copper and magnesium, 


new hard die alloy produces at least 10 times the 


stampings usually obtained. 


greater speeds, 


@ NEW INDUSTRIES frequently 
make important contributions to 
production methods’ which later 
prove valuable in other applications. 
An example of a new material 
originally developed for aircraft 
manufacturers’ operations but 
found useful in other industries is a 
zinc-base alloy developed by Morris 
P. Kirk & Son Inc., Los Angeles, a 
subsidiary of National Lead Co., 111 
Broadway, New York. 

For more than a decade, aircraft 
manufacturers have employed the 
familiar drop-hammer technique in 
stamping forms from sheet metal 
for use in wing and fuselage con- 
struction. This method is particu- 
larly well adapted to the needs of 
the aircraft industry where limited 
output and design obsolescence 
often do not permit use of steel dies 
and complicated and costly ma- 
chines employed for such mass pro- 
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sharper die 


More uniform product, 


contours also possible 


By W. W. BROUGHTON 


National Lead Co 
New York 


duction work as in the auto indus- 
try. 

Usual drop-hammer operation in- 
volves a male and a female die, the 
latter fastened to the bed of the 
machine and the former impacted 
onto it by being raised mechanically 
and allowed to drop by gravity. 
Female die usually is cast in sand 
from pure zinc, while the male die 
carried by the hammer is cast from 
antimonial lead, using the female 
die as the mold. 

Such a setup is fairly satisfactory 
for many stamping requirements. 
But in those cases where draws are 
deep, heavy metal is worked or 
many stampings are required, the 
die has a relatively short life and 


quickly becomes stretched, cracked 
or battered out of shape. Mainte- 
nance costs, as a result, often are 
high. 

To eliminate this difficulty, Kirk 
engineers began a search for a 
more durable metal to be used in 
casting the female die. Early tests 
showed that the strong, tough al- 
loys developed for pressure die 
casting gave excellent results in 
many applications. However, in- 
vestigation indicated that an alloy 
could be produced with still su- 
perior results, and eventually a die 
metal called Kirksite “A” was de- 
veloped. This alloy is made from 
high-grade zinc (99.99 per cent 
pure) and contains aluminum, cop- 
per and magnesium as alloying in- 
gredients and has extremely high 
tensile strength and hardness. 

Table I compares prime western 
zine with the alloy. It will be noted 
the new alloy has about seven 
times the tensile strength, about 
four times the impact strength and 
is considerably harder than the 
prime western zinc. 

The greater hardness means that 
at least ten times as many stamp- 
ings can be produced with the new 
alloy as with a pure zinc die. In ad- 
dition, harder lead punches with 
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higher antimony content can be em- 
ployed. Also its additional fluidity 
permits dies of sharper contours to 
be cast. Greater production speeds 
also can be maintained. Since the 
die noes not expand or “flow” under 
the blows of the hammer, a greater 
uniformity of stampings is obtained. 

The alloy is easier to cast than 
pure zinc and has a lower melting 
point, producing sounder dies rela- 
tively free from blow holes and 
other defects. Also the die as it 
comes from the sand is cleaner, 
smoother and requires less finish- 
ing. 

Although developed primarily for 
aircraft work, it has proved a use- 
ful tool in other fields of metal 
stamping where number of pieces 
required makes steel dies too costly. 
The material is supplied in ingots 
weighing approximately 30 pounds 
each. 


Valuable in Working Stainless 


This new alloy has been found 
particularly valuable in the work- 
ing of stainless steel. 


The problems involved in form- 
ing and shaping stainless steel have 
been factors limiting use of this 
material in the drop-hammer shop 
because its extreme hardness and 
high tensile strength quickly wore 
out the punches and dies. Use of the 
new alloy in casting the female die 
has been found to improve this 
work greatly. Using such a female 
die with standard antimonial lead 
male punch, exhaust manifold rings 
of stainless steel have been pro- 
duced up to a thickness of 0.05-inch 
without encountering rapid wear of 
the female die. In fact, in this ap- 
plication it soon became evident 
that the female die was not the 
weak link in the chain but that the 
life of the maie punch was so short 
as to require recasting at frequent 
intervals. 

Also wrinkles, which often form 
in stampings when any consider- 
able deformation is required, re- 
sulted in the wrinkles becoming en- 
graved on the punch immediately 
because of the great hardness of 
the stainless steel. Even when 
these wrinkles were hammered out 
of the stamping by hand, the next 
blow of the deformed punch caused 
them to reform. 

This difficulty was eliminated by 
using both male and female dies 
cast from the new alloy. However, 
casting both the dies from the 
harder and tougher alloy created 
new problems. In relatively small 
sized dies, none of whose dimen- 
sions is greater than 1 foot, it is 
possible to follow present casting 
technique developed for producing 
antimonial lead punches. This con- 
sists of using the previously cast 
female die, building a form of as- 
bestos-covered wood board around 
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TABLE I—Physical Characteristics 


Tensile strength p.-s.i. 
Elongation (% in 2 in.) 
Impact strength ft. lbs. 
Compressive strength p.s.i. 


Comparative weight per cu. in, Ibs. 
Brinell hardness ......... ay 


X—no figures available. 





Prime West- 


ern Zinc Kirksite “A” 


5300 37,800 
X 3 
Less than 1 i 

xX 75,000 
787 717 
0.125 0.14 
0.27 0.25 
30-60 107 





it and casting the punch directly 
into the cavity so produced. 

However, the shrinkage upon 
solidification into a die of greater 
than 1-foot dimension in any direc- 
tion results in a gap between punch 
and die of more than the thickness 
of the metal to be stamped. While 
this is also true of antimonial lead 
punches, the lead alloy will expand 
under blows of the hammer into the 
die cavity, thus closing this gap. 
However, when cast with the new 
alloy, no amount of hammering will 
expand the punch to a size suffi- 
ciently large. 

As a result, new methods of cast- 
ing were necessary. A satisfactory 
process consists of reversing the 
usual method of making a die and 
punch. Instead of using a plaster 
pattern for the die, casting it in 
sand and pouring the punch into 
the die, the new technique calls for 
the production of a plaster pattern 
for the punch which then is cast in 
a sand mold of Kirksite and over 
which is poured a die of the same 
alloy. The shrinkage of the metal 
then tends to bind the die close 
to the punch instead of allowing the 
punch to shrink away from the die. 

The additional hardness and 
toughness of the alloy make it more 
difficult and expensive to “clear” a 
die—that is, remove metal to allow 
for sheet metal thickness. As a 
result, it was necessary to develop 
a means of reducing the amount of 
metal to be removed to make the 
punch fit the die as required. The 
method found most suitable is to 
spray a coating of a special liquid 
compound, consisting of a water 
solution of iron oxide, graphite and 
sodium silicate containing a binder 
or antisettling agent and a mold 
inhibitor. This coating is sprayed 
over and over again upon the hot 
punch until a thickness approximat- 
ing that of the metal to be stamped 
is built up. This coating then not 
only provides the necessary clear- 
ance, but facilitates separation of 
the punch and die after the casting 
has been made. It also protects the 
surface of the punch against melt- 
ing when the die is poured around 
it. It has been found that best re- 
sults occur when punch is heated to 
about 500 degrees Fahr. 

The success being experienced 


with this new alloy and die making 
technique in the aircraft industry in 
working stainless steel stampings 
leaves no doubt that it will shortly 
be employed in other industries con- 
fronted with relatively short runs 
of odd-shaped parts. 
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Facilitates Welder’s 
Job, Marks Electrodes 


M@ Because it is nearly impossible 
for a welder to distinguish one 
make of electrode from another, 
Champion Rivet Co., Harvard and 
East 108th street, Cleveland, has 
inaugurated the policy of imprint- 
ing its name on each of its elec- 
trodes. 

Although some manufacturers 
have attempted to distinguish re- 
spective types of electrodes through 
the use of colors, this is said to be 
the first time the name of the man- 
ufacturer has been imprinted into 
the flux coating. The company 
also is considering marking each 
electrode as to type of polarity used 
and type of alloy it contains. 


How To Avoid Trouble 
Under NLRA Procedure 


@ Handbook of Procedure and Prac- 
tice Under NLRA, 126 pages, 5% x 
8% inches; fabrikoid; published by 
Law Research Service, Cincinnati, 
for $7.50; additional copies for fore- 
men, supervisors, etc., at $3.50. 

This manual is prepared to in- 
struct the employer how to avoid 
charges arising from alleged unfair 
labor practices. It is intended to be 
a medium through which the nation- 
al labor relations act may be cor- 
rectly interpreted and availed of 
successfully by attorneys to enable 
them to protect the constitutional 
rights of employers of labor against 
wrongful charges cf labor unions 
and at the same time enable the em- 
ployer to prepare his defense 
against the evidence supporting 
such charges. 

The information in the book is 
based on actual experience with the 
NLRB and thus is of real value to 
the attorney in protecting his client 
against wrongful charges under the 
act. 
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ingot Soaking Pits Feature 


Complete Automatic Control 


@ THE HUGE new slabbing mill at 
Edgar Thompson Works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Braddock, 
Pa., is fed from 16 recuperative 
pit furnaces arranged in a double 
row of 8 in a building 100 x 420 
feet. Each pit is 15 feet wide, 16 
feet long and 8% feet deep when 
bottom is made. 

Here an unusually complete fuel- 
air ratio control, temperature con- 
trol and furnace pressure control 
system are provided for each pit. 
Operating automatically, these con- 
trols have much to do with the high 
quality work from these soaking 
pits. 

Gas used to fire each of the 16 in- 
got-soaking pits is a mixture of 


coke-oven and natural gas. Depend- 
ing upon the proportion of the gases, 
the heat content value will vary 
from 500 to 1000 B.t.u.’s per cubic 
foot. Many tests have shown that 
the specific gravity of the gas mix- 
ture always is directly proportional 
to the heat content of the gas mix- 
ture within the range of 500 to 
1000 B.t.u.’s per cubic foot. 


The gas mixture is introduced 
through a single burner located in 
the center of the furnace bottom 
and travels up through the center 
of the furnace, looping over the 
top of the ingots and back down 
the sides of the furnace to the 
flues. 


Sixteen separate meter and con- 





The Machine Goes to the Locomotive 





@ Since the introduction of the illustrated portable crankpin grinder, instead of 
a locomotive “going to the machine.” the procedure is reversed. Here the oper- 
ator is seen servicing the engine without dropping the wheel or removing any 
other parts. The grinder, developed by Goetz-Voss Corp., 6242 West State street. 
Milwaukee, is accurate in its work, and its feed may be regulated to any desired 
depth through the feed screw. Powered either electrically or pneumatically, it is 
merely attached to the crankpin or journal and locked. The grinding and polish- 
ing wheels do the rest without involving manual labor 
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trol systems, each mounted and 
housed in an _ individual control 
room, automatically compensate for 
any variations in fuel gas compo- 
sition. 

One electric flow meter is set up 
as a master heat-content recorder, 
measuring the B.t.u. content per 
cubic foot of the gas from its spe- 
cific gravity variation. An electric 
motor operates a blower at con- 
stant speed and a pressure regu- 
lator on the inlet side maintains 
a constant pressure to the blower. 
Rate of gas is limited to a determin- 
able value by an orifice opening 
on the outlet side. 

The tachometer blower, which 
is the heart of the system, was de- 
veloped by engineers of the United 
States Steel Corp. It produces a 
differential pressure which is direct- 
ly proportional to the specific grav- 
ity or B.t.u. content of the gas. 
The variations in this differential 
pressure are recorded with a stand- 
ard electric meter and a record 
showing B.t.u. per cubic foot is ob- 
tained. 


Orifice Plates Measure Gas Flow 


Volumetric gas flow to each of 
the 16 soaking furnaces is measured 
in the usual manner by orifice 
plates and standard electric meters. 
Each of these is equipped with a 
mechanical compensating mechan- 
ism which is telemetrically actu- 
ated by the master B.t.u. recorder. 
This telemetric system is the same 
as that used in the remote indi- 
cator and consists essentially of 
a self-balancing Wheatstone bridge, 
the balancing being done by a re- 
versible telechron motor. It was 
necessary to use an electric means 
of measurement since each meter 
is located adjacent to a soaking 
furnace and is separated from the 
next one by about 20 feet. A re- 
corder supplies a record of gas pres- 
sure for every minute of operation. 
This is of the slack leather dia- 
phragm type which makes possible 
the necessary accuracy under ex- 
treme operating conditions. An 
airflow indicator shows the air vol- 
ume continuously. When this vol- 
ume falls to 25 per cent of normal 
or lower, a warning signal is flashed 
and an alarm sounded. The pres- 
sure inside the furnace is indicated 
continuously by a pressure gage. 

These instruments are mounted 
om a panel along with the flow 
meters io provide a continuous 
picture in the individual control 
rooms of just what is happening 
in each of the units under control. 

This installation was made by 
the Amsler-Morton Co., Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh, and details are 
presented here through courtesy of 
J. L. Vergilio Co., Erie building, 
Cleveland. 
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“ARISTOLOY 
a 


The «Aristoloy” melt shop is equipped with top-charged electric furnaces of the 
latest design. Selected scrap is segregated in bins in the adjacent stock house 
and loaded into large charging buckets, handled by a transfer car and crane. 
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Complete charging is accomplished in less than 15 minutes. 


Relatively small furnaces simplify the accurate and uniform control of all phases 
of melting. These furnaces are equipped with the largest transformers (in rated 
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“Aristoloy” steel quality begins in the modern “ 
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capacity) which have so far been used on this type of furnace. High transformer 
capacity results in a very rapid melting of the charge. By thus saving time in 
charging and melting, a longer time is available for the all-important refining period. 


melt shop. 
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Extremely flexible 


chain transfer 


a continuous furnace doing both 


m TYPICAL of the special handling 
problems being solved by unusua! 
conveyor setups is the installation 
of automatic transfer tables re- 
cently made by Mathews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., at Irvin 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Here a continu- 
ous annealing furnace handles 
sheets to either of two destinations 
as the furnace operates as an an- 
nealing unit or a normalizing unit 
as desired. 

To allow for either of these op- 
erations, a special arrangement 
was designed. After the sheets are 
normalized, a straight roller con- 
veyor takes them to a smaller grav- 
ity type conveyor running at right 
angles where a workman stacks 
the sheets and places them in a 
position convenient for crane han- 
dling. 

When the sheets are annealed, 


tables 
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setup of roller 


solves intricate 


however, two levelling operations 
must follow so the sheets must be 
conveyed across a cooling table to 
a point beyond the charging end 
of the furnace, requiring a complete 
reversal of direction. 

Principal problem involved in 
both these operations is one of 
time, since the complete cycle is a 
matter of a few seconds. For this 
reason, electric controls were es- 
pecially designed to operate auto- 
matically. 

To keep the furnace operating at 
its maximum efficiency, it is neces- 
sary to run the sheets through 


Sheets emerge from furnace, partially 
visible at left, and pass directly to 
catcher in foreground in the normaliz- 
ing operation. Note the roller leveller 
has been removed from the line. Manu- 
al controls are operated from the pulpit 
at right 


conveyors 


4 Conveyor Tables 


and automatic 


handling problem at 


normalizing and annealing 


butted together. However, this con- 
tinuous flow of material cannot be 
handled at the discharge end since 
a certain amount of clearance be- 
tween the sheets is required for 
the levelling operations and for the 
necessary reversal of direction in 
the annealing operation. Also the 
continuous flow while normalizing 
does not give the operator time to 
catch the sheets and arrange them 
properly. 

In order to give a clearer under- 
standing of how this problem is 
solved by the equipment now in- 
stalled, let us follow through the 
timing of a typical operation using 
sheets 6 feet in length. With a fur- 
nace speed of 40 feet per minute 
and with the sheets butted end to 
end when loaded into the furnace, 
the first speed change comes at the 
first roller leveller, located approxi- 
mately 15 feet from the end of the 
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furnace. The conveyor carries the 
sheets to this point at furnace 
speed, 40 feet per minute, where 
they are taken by the leveller at 
240 feet per minute. This produces 
a gap between the leading sheet 
and the first sheet following. While 
the second sheet is approaching the 
leveller, the leading sheet moves a 
distance of 36 feet at the 240-foot 
rate, which brings it to a right- 
angle chain transfer. See accom- 
panying illustrations. 


Trigger Controls Lifting Unit 


As the first sheet approaches the 
transfer, it trips a trigger con- 
trolling a lifting mechanism which 
raises the chain transfer in time 
to catch the oncoming sheet and 
carry it to a second chain transfer 
lying in line and adjacent to the 
first. This second transfer operates 
continuously at a fixed level. The 
first chain transfer is normally em- 
bedded between the rollers of the 
conveyor. After the sheet reaches 
a certain point on the second trans- 
fer, another trigger is_ tripped 
which returns the first set of trans- 
fer chains to its normal position 
below level. of the first roller table. 
This automatic control system, built 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 
secret of the rapid handling. 

Because of the increase in speed 
at the roller leveller, there is a 
leeway of 7% seconds between the 
6-foot sheets. This 7% seconds 
makes possible the _  right-angle 
transfer of the sheets. Sidewise 
movement of the chain conveyor is 
240 feet per minute, which means 
sheets of 77 inches maximum width 
will require a distance of 8 feet to 
clear the transfer table, taking 2 
seconds. It requires %-second to 
raise the chains and another *- 
second to lower them, making 3 
seconds the total time required for 
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When sheets are being levelled and 
cooled, trigger on near side shown be- 
ing actuated by a sheet on the conveyor 
starts a motor to raise the chain trans- 
fer from its normal position below the 
roller level. After the right angle trans- 
fer, sheets are deposited on the roller 
conveyor at the far side and given a 
final levelling pass and cooled on a 
disk conveyor. Note the trigger mech- 
anism above the trailing end of sheet 
in the background. This trigger raises 
the section of the chain transfer table 
on the far roller conveyor to its normal 
position above the rollers 


operation of this first transfer. 
Since the clearance between sheets 
is 7% seconds, this gives a 4.5- 
second leeway to take care of any 
slight time variations required. 


The second chain transfer is sta- 
tionary—does not move vertically. 
It carries the sheets to a third 
transfer which is a duplicate of the 
first but which operates on a re- 
versed cycle; that is, the chains are 
normally in a raised position and 
are lowered by the sheet hitting a 
trigger as it comes into position 
over the second live roller conveyor 
table at the far side of the trans- 
fer bed and running in the opposite 
direction from the first. As the 
chains lower, the sheet is engaged 
by the rollers and delivered to a 
second roller leveller where the 
finish levelling operation is _per- 
formed. At the same time a trigget, 
is tripped returning the third set of 
transfer . chains to its normally 
raised position. 

After leveling, sheets are carried 
over a chain-driven disk-type con- 
veyor which acts as a cooling table. 
At the discharge end of this con- 
veyor is a piler unit, equipped with 
a 3-section piler bar mounted on 
three squaring guards having %- 
inch machine steel platés and full 
height supports, all adjustable for 





different width sheets. Also there 
is a retractable air-operated stop 
against which the sheets are piled. 
When the pile is complete, the stop 
is dropped below conveyor level. 
Then an air pusher gives the pile 


(Please turn to Page 70) 
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X-Ray Manual Brings 
Subject Up to Date 


@ Applied X-Rays, by George L. 
Clark; third edition; cloth, 674 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New 
York, for $6. 

A number in the _ International 
Series in Physics, this edition comes 
out after an interval of eight years, 

an interval filled with intense 
research activities, industrial and 
chemical achievement, widening in- 
terest in and acceptance of the truth 
as disclosed by the X-ray. 

The 1940 edition retains no more 
than mere fragments of the 1932 
version. Bringing the subject up to 
date has involved not only expan- 
sion but also a changing viewpoint. 
There is not now as much need for 
missionary work as for deepening 
interest to the point where the read- 
er is eager to take for himself the 
steps toward the fundamental prin- 
ciples of interpretation of X-ray re- 
sults. 

The volume is profusely illustrat- 
ed by halftones and charts and nu- 
merous tables present data in a way 
to make them most accessible. It is 
in two sections, the first devoted to 
general physics and applications of 
X-radiation and the second to X-ray 
analysis of the ultimate structure 
of materials. 

The work is highly technical and 
carries the reader to the last outpost 
of current developments brought 
about by the Roentgen ray as ap 
plied to research. 











Employing a wide 
beam projector 
and directing most 
of the light out- 
side the _ fence 
makes it easy for 
a patrolling guard 
to see a marauder, 
while remaining in 
relative darkness 
himself 


Protective Lighting 


For Industrial Plants 


Adequate illumination of plant property has become of vital im- 


portance as an effective means of protection against sabotage and 


espionage. 


@ WITH AMERICA gearing up to 
meet the production problems of 
the present, the subject of plant 
protection has become one of para- 
mount importance. Europe’s ex- 
periences with fifth columnists has 
shown what damage can _ result 
when organized effort from within 
is directed toward weakening a 
nation’s defenses. Our federal bu- 
reau of investigation has already 
received thousands of complaints on 
sabotage and espionage at indus- 
trial plants filling government con- 
tracts, indicating that fifth column- 
ists are already actively at work in 
an effort to curtail our production. 
Darkness is the sabateur’s greatest 
ally and lighting is therefore in- 
dustry’s first defense. 


Basic Considerations 
Certain basic principles must be 
considered, regardless of the type 
of installation used. 
1. Protective lighting should do 
two things—deter intruders from 
entering and make them readily 


visible and therefore easier to ap- 
prehend if they do enter. 

2. Although lighting is essential 
to effective defense, it should al- 
ways be employed with other meas- 
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ures, Such as guards, either fixed 
or patrolling, fences and alarms. 

3. The amount of light required 
depends upon the accessibility and 
vulnerability of the property. Par- 
ticularly vulnerable locations are 
along highways, railroad tracks, 
near woods or underbrush which 
furnish concealment, dead-end 
streets at the property line, steep 
banks, either inside or outside the 
fence, entrances and behind stacked- 
up material. 

4. The more liberally light is 
used, the fewer the number of 
guards required. Locations of vital 
importance, however, should always 
be both well guarded and well 
lighted. 

5. Make every menace visible re- 
gardless of where it may be. 

6. Avoid glare in the eyes of the 
guard. If there must be glare, it 
should blind the intruder. 


While each case requires indi- 
vidual study before the best lighting 





Floodlighting system recommended for yard lighting 


prescription can be given, it is still 
possible to give general procedures 
to be followed in lighting the dif- 
ferent areas. 

Boundary Fences: These present 
a barrier to the intruder and they 
are doubly difficult to penetrate 
when properly lighted. One of the 
best ways to light boundary fences 
which do not border on occupied 
property is to place 1000-watt oz 
1500-watt narrow beam floodlighting 
projectors at each of the four cor- 
ners and at 300-foot intervals be- 
tween the corners. This equipment 
has a much longer throw than 300 
feet, but at this spacing if one of 
the units is put out of commission 
there is still sufficient light to en- 
able the guard to see anyone who 
may try to make an entrance at 
this spot. The units should be 
mounted not less than 10 feet high 
and preferably higher and _ they 
should be aimed in the direction in 
which the guard is patrolling so 
that the light does not shine in his 
eyes as he makes his rounds. In 
the event he remains at a fixed 
position then the projectors should 
point away from his station. There 
is some advantage to having the 
guard at a fixed point, and prefer- 
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Do You Want to Increase Your 





Sales in the Steel Industry? 


held in the Stevens Hotel, September 24-25-26-27. 
You cannot afford to pass up this opportunity, and 
with plenty of good space available we would suggest 
that you write, wire, or phone Iron & Steel Exposition, 
1009 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The way to increase your sales in the steel industry is 
by showing your products to the engineers and oper- 
ating executives of the steel industry who will attend 
the Annual Convention and Iron and Steel Exposition 
of the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, to be 
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TENTATIVE LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation 

Alliance Machine Company 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Air Filter Company 

American Car and Foundry Company 

Amsler-Morton Company 

Askania Regulator Company 

Automatic Transportation Company 

Baker-Raulang Company 

Bantam Bearings Corporation 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co. 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Bristol Company 

Brown Instrument Company 

Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 

Bussmann Manufacturing Company 

A. W. Cadman Manufacturing Co. 

Clark Controller Company 

Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. 

Cleveland Worm and Gear Company 

Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company 

Crouse-Hinds Company 

Cuno Engineering Corporation 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Delta-Star Electric Company 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Electrical Engineers Equipment Co. 

Electric Controller and Manufacturing 
Company 

Electric Service Supplies Company 


Electric Storage Battery Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
Farrel-Birmingham Company 
Farval Corporation 

Garlock Packing Company 

Gatke Corporation 

General Electric Company 

Gould Storage Battery Corporation 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Hagan Corporation 

Hall Laboratories 

Holophane Company, Inc. 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation 

Hydro-Power Systems, Inc. 

Iron Age 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Jefferson Electric Company 

Johns-Manville 

Keystone Lubricating Company 

Koppers Company 

Le Carbone Company, Inc. 

Leslie Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Mercury Manufacturing Company 

Mesta Machine Company 

Miller Company, Ivanhoe Division 

Minteer and Josler 

Morgan Construction Company 

Morgan Engineering Company 

Morganite Brush Company, Inc. 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 

National Electric Coil Company 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 


Okonite Company 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

Penton Publishing Company 

Philco Corporation 

Poole Foundry and Machine Company 

Post-Glover Electric Company 

Pyle-National Company 

Railway and Industrial Engineering 
Company 

Ready-Power Company 

Reeves Pulley Company 

Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. 

Republic Flow Meters Company 

Rockbestos Products Corporation 

Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 

Rowan Controller Company 

Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc. 

Salem Engineering Company 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 

Speer Carbon Company 

Superior Carbon Products, Inc. 

Thomas and Betts Company, Inc. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 

Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company 

Trabon Engineering Corporation 

Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co. 

United Engineering and Foundry Co. 

Wagner Electric Corporation 

John Waldron Corporation 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company 

Edwin L. Wiegand Company 

Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 









ably elevated if it can be so located 


that he sees effectively, as this les- 


sens the possibility of stealthy at- 
tack and in addition he has an 
unobstructed view of the entire 
area at all times. It is also well 
to paint the fence white or at least 
to white-wash it as the intruder is 
generally more visible against a 
light background. 

If the fence is of wire netting, it 
should likewise be painted white, 
but since it can be seen through, ad- 
vantage should be taken of this 
fact to increase the guard’s area of 
view. This can be done by project- 
ing the light outside the fence line 
so that the edge of the beam is 
along the fence. In some cases it 
may be desirable to light the out- 
side area some distance from the 
fence and this will require a wider 


YARD LIGHTING 
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Floodlighting projectors provide good 
lighting on this loading dock 


angle projector than generally rec- 
Ommended for lighting the fence 
line. A projector with the required 
spread can be selected and these 
should be spaced sufficiently close 
together so that even in the worst 
kind of weather there will be an 
overlapping of the light. 

An alternate method of lighting 
the boundary fence is to employ 
equipments such as the RLM stand- 
ard dome reflector, wide angle re- 
fractors, or street lighting units. 
These units may be equipped with 
200, 300 or 500-watt lamps depend- 
ing on the vulnerability of the area, 
and when mounted 25 feet high and 
spaced 75 feet apart provide good 
illumination along the fence line. 
In addition to these local units it 
is also suggested that some type of 
supplementary floodlighting be pro- 
vided. These units should be placed 
at locations where they can com- 
mand a large area and so mounted 
that they can be directed by the 
guard. They should also be sup- 
plied from the independent sources 
of supply. 

Yard Lighting: It is important 
that the yard be well lighted for it 
is in reality the second line of de- 
fense. The yard lighting may be 
in addition to the fence lighting, 
in place of it, or it may be a com- 
bination of the two. It depends 
entirely on the location of the prop- 
erty, the location of the buildings 
within the property lines, the vul- 
nerability of attack, the number of 
guards and their method of opera- 
tion, as to which type of lighting 
will best serve the purpose. 


Floodlighting projectors placed 
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FENCE LIGHTING WITH LOCAL UNITS 
TO PREVENT GLARE TO TRAFFIC 


on the roofs of buildings provide a 
convenient method of lighting the 
area in the vicinity of the buildings. 
If care is used in placing the pro- 
jectors on the various buildings 
and properly directing the light 
from them, it may be possible to 
light the entire yard in this manner 
without leaving dangerous shadows 
near the boundary which would 
provide readily accessible hiding 
places. 


Pole Lights Recommended 


Where mate.ial is stored in out- 
lying sections of the yard it may 
be difficult to locate the projectors 
on buildings and thus light around 
this stored material without having 
objectional shadows. In such cases 
it may be necessary to place units 
On a pole which is located at a 
strategic point. It may even be de- 
sirable to light a large section of 
the yard from such a pole, since it 
is often more economical to bring 
the wiring to one location rather 
than to distribute it around the 
roofs of the building. The pole 
should be placed so that any loca- 
tion where entrance may be gained 
easily, or any locations which may 
serve as places of concealment are 
well lighted. Care, of course, must 
be taken in directing the units so 
that they are not glaring to the 
guard. Lighting from more than 
One direction is in many instances 
desirable where there are obstruc- 
tions, as it materially reduces the 
danger of shadows when _ stored 
material is moved to different 
places. 

Because of the variety of locations 
of buildings in the yard, no speci- 
fied method of lighting can be given 
that will cover all cases. However, 
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for small areas within 200 feet of 
the building, the 150-watt Par 38 
flood or spot lamps, the type de- 
pending on the height of the build- 
ing, offer an excellent means of 
floodlighting. 

If the yard is more than 200 feet 
wide a standard floodlighting pro- 
jector of the proper size and spread 
is recommended. If contrasts are 
good this equipment with 1000-watt 
lamps can be designed to be effec- 
tive up to abont 800 feet in clear 
weather. 

To determine the number of 
units required to provide the de- 
sired footcandles, which vary from 
0.1 to 1 depending on the vulnera- 
bility and importance of the 1oca- 
tion, multiply the area to be lighted 
by the footcandles required and di- 
vide by the beam lumens of the 


equipment. This may be expressed 
as follows: 
area X footcandles 
Number = ————— 


beam lumens 
Having determined the number 
of reflectors required, select those 
that have a wide enough spread so 
that the overlap of the beams will 
insure reasonable uniformity. 
Regardless of the system used, 


it should be supplemented by one or 


more adjustable floodlighting units 
or searchlights at the disposal of 
the guard, served by separate sup- 
ply and available as an auxiliary 
system should an emergency arise. 
The size and number of these flood- 
lights must be determined in each 
case, with due consideration to the 
size of the area to be covered and 
the nature of the materials and 
work performed in this area. 

Entrances: All entrances should 
be lighted so that anyone approach- 
ing can be readily seen and scru- 
tinized. It is also advisable to pro- 
vide light for an appreciable dis- 
tance around the entrances so that 
if an intruder should rush the guard 
and gain entrance he will not be 
immediately lost to the view of oth- 
er guards. Floodlighting projectors 
on roofs of nearby buildings furnish 
good supplementary lighting around 
entrances provided they are mount- 
ed sufficiently high that they are 
not annoying to those who approach 
the entrances on legitimate errands. 

An alternative method is to em- 
ploy some type of street lighting 
unit installed as in street lighting 
at the entrance and for a distance 
of at least 2C0 feet from the en- 
trance. 

Exteriors Near Boundaries: Indus- 
trial plants located in congested 
districts with residences adjacent 
have encountered complaints from 
the neighbors because the light 
necessary for protection shines into 
the bedroom windows. Because 


buildings and yards of these homes 
provide excellent places of conceal- 
ment, it is important that the area 
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LIGHTING APPROACHES 
TO SUBSTATION 
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@ = 1000 WATT MEDIUM ANGLE FLOODLIGHTING PROJECTOR 
s CONVENTIONAL INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE UNITS 


around the plant be lighted so that 
approaching prowlers can be seen 
readily. An excellent solution to 
this problem is to use the new 
Mazda projector flood or spot lamps 
hung vertically from the roof or 
upper windows on about 20 to 30- 
foot centers and make a bright ring 
of light around the plant without 
much annoying stray light. Even 
the small amount of spill light 
from these lamps may be screened 
out by using the standard glare 
shields which are available for this 
purpose, 

Where there are railroad tracks 
beside the building, local lighting 
is the best solution, although flood- 
lighting projectors can be used pro- 
viding the outer edge of the beam 
does not extend much beyond the 
boundary. It is difficult to control 
the beams to this extent unless the 
projectors are placed 40 or more 
feet high. 

Substations: These as well as 
main generating stations supplying 
vita] industries are particularly vul- 
nerable to attack and surrounding 
areas and approaches should be 
well lighted. Around generating sta- 
tions the feed water, cooling pond 
or tower, and coal handling ma- 
chinery are the favorite points of 


FENCE LIGHTING 
WITH FLOODLIGHTS 


GUARD PATROL 





attack and should be carefully light- 
ed. Transformers are the most 
vital point in substations. 

Most substations are well lighted 
inside the supporting structure to 
facilitate inspection and mainte- 
nance but the surrounding area out- 
side the fence is usually dark and 
in outlying places these dark areas 
provide excellent places of conceal- 
ment in the long grass and under- 
growth. Floodlighting projectors 
located on the top of the steel struc- 
ture and directed to light a con- 
siderable distance outside the fence 
will make it easy to detect ap- 
proaching prowlers. Two 1000-watt 
projectors on each corner will usu- 
ally light sufficient area but ir 
large stations additional] projectors 
may be necessary between corners. 

Floodlighting projectors on the 
roof of a generating station can 
usually be placed so as to protect 
the surroundings of the coal han- 
dling machinery and feed water in- 
take but the cooling pond or tower 
is frequently isolated and a pole 
placed at a_ strategic location is 
necessary to properly light the sur- 
roundings. If the plant is near a 
river the approaches from this di- 
rection should receive particular 
attention. The light should be di- 
rected across the river so as not 
to cause glare to navigation. The 
other surroundings of a generating 
station are lighted in the same gen- 
eral manner as industrial plants. 
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Educates Stockholders 


@ As part of its public relations 
program, Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
Co., Grant building, Pittsburgh, is 
sending to its stockholders, along 
with each quarterly statement, a 
nontechnical description of one of 
its products. The article recently 
distributed to stockholders described 
ammonium sulphate. It outlined 
how this product was obtained and 
its various uses. 











Fire Fighting Trailer 


@ C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., 
Newark, N. J., has developed 2 and 
4-wheeled mobile C-O-Two hose reel 
trailer units for the protection of 
large or widely separated flammable 


liquid or electrical hazards. These 
wheeled units carrying as many as 
ten 50-pound cylinders of carbon 
dioxide gas or less, are equipped 


with one or two hose reels with 100, 
150 or 200-feet of high pressure hose 
and discharge horns fitted with 
quick-opening valve for controlling 





the discharge of gas. The unit 
shown is 109% inches long and 48 
inches wide. To facilitate easy move- 
ment it is mounted on standard 
size balloon-tired wheels and is so 
balanced that it will not tip over 
backward. When not attached to 
a mobile unit, it rests upon two 
short steel supports which fold un- 
der the front of the trailer frame 
when not in use. 


Belt Sanding Machine 


@ Jefferson Machine Tool Co., 
Fourth, Cutter and Sweeney streets, 
Cincinnati, announces an endless 
belt sander for sanding large flat 
surfaces, as well as concave, con- 
vex or any irregular work on wood 
or metal. Its flexible belt responds 
quickly to the operator’s touch, and 
the table travels on ball bearing 
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rollers, carrying the work back and 
forth while the operator applies 
pressure to the flexible belt with the 
block or pad. The overhead idlers 
keep the upper travel of the belt up 
and out of operator’s way. Verti- 
cal adjustment of the table pro- 
vides for work of exceptional thick- 
ness and the bolt standards may 
be set as far apart as desired to 
accommodate long work. An aux- 
iliary bed also is available. The 
table stand may be readily moved 
to one side for special work. Table 
frame is of heavy 2-inch angle steel 
and has a vertical adjustment of 








1 to 10 inches. The main sand belt 
pulleys are 12 x 8 inches and will 
accommodate belts up to 8 inches 
wide. The machine is driven by a 
2-horsepower motor. For metal fin- 
ishing the belt travels approximate- 
ly 1800 surface feet per minute. 


Wet Disposal Unit 


@ American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., announces a 
wet disposal unit for wetting and 
mixing with water or other liquids, 
the collected dust discharged from 
the hoppers of cloth filters or other 
dry types of dust collectors. It is a 
self-contained mixer which receives 
dry dust from the collector hopper 
and deposits it near the center of a 
high speed mixing disk. The speed 
and shape of the disk cause an in- 
stantaneous mixing of the dust and 
liquid and the mixture flows from 
the sludge discharge at the bottom 
of the unit. The amounts of dust 
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and water are constantly under the 
contro] of the operator, allowing 
any mixture desired. The unit will 
handle dust approximately as fast 
as the hopper can be unloaded dry. 
In multiple hopper installations, the 
unit is mounted on a track, and is 











moved from hopper to hopper as 
required. A quick coupling allows 
rapid connections to the regular 
hopper valve through a flexible can- 
vas spout. The water line also is 
provided with a quick coupling 
which allows return of the supply 
hose to the building during freez- 
ing weather. The disposal unit is 
powered by a 1%-horsepower mo- 
tor, which drives the spinner disk 
through multiple V-belts. All parts 
are accessible for inspection and re- 
placement. 


Die Handling Lifter 


@ Service Caster & Truck Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., has placed on the mar- 
ket a portable lifter combining 
three die-handling operations in one. 
With it, dies can be taken from or 
replaced in the storage shelf, trans- 
ported from storage to press, and 
placed in or removed from the 
punch press. The unit is powered 
with a hand-operated lifting unit 
with two lifting speeds. Lowering 





is controlled by a heavy-duty fly- 
ball governor. Capacity of the ma- 
chine is 4000 pounds, and its over- 
all height is 8 feet. A worm-gear 
safety hinge permits folding over 
the top half of the machine to pass 
through doorways. Total lift is 5 
feet 8 inches. Lowered height of 
the platform, 11 inches. The plat- 
form measures 36 inches out from 
the uprights by 30 inches wide on 
which the auxiliary 30 x 30-inch 
roller platform is placed. Base width 
of the machine is 30 inches. 


Milling Machines 


@ Kent-Owens Machine Co., Toledo, 
O., has introduced a new line of 
milling machines equipped with dou- 
ble spindles especially suited for 
splitting bushings, milling slots in 
pistons and other similar operations. 
The illustration shows double spin- 
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dles mounted on a No. 1-14 unit. 
This machine has 14-inch table 
travel and a 32 x 9-inch table. Two 
panel dials control the feed rate of 
the table from % to 80 inches per 
minute, the dial at the left being 
used for the fine feeds, while that 
at the right for coarse feeds. The 


— 


spindles are adjustable vertically 
and independently. The center dis- 
tance between the two is 4% inches 
minimum and 11 inches maximum. 
The center of the lower spindle can 
be brought to within 1 inch of the 
table surface minimum and the 
center of the upper spindle can be 
raised to a maximum of 12 inches 
from the table surface. The spin- 
dle heads are supported on two 
cylindrical steel posts. The drive is 
from a _ foot-mounted ball-bearing 
motor mounted at the rear. The ma- 
chine is furnished complete with 
spindle drive motor, hydraulic pump 
motor and all hydraulic and electri- 
cal equipment. 


Unit Heaters 


@ Airtherm Mfg. Co., 720 South 
Spring avenue, St. Louis, announces 
Directherm unit heaters equipped 








with oil burning units for use in 
airplane hangars and manufactur- 
ing plants, etc. These are available 
in six standard sizes: with capaci- 
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ties ranging from 300,000 to 1,500,- 
000 B.t.u. They can be set up for 
full automatic contro] both as to 
room temperature and as to deliv- 
ery temperatures of the warm air 
at the unit. Each unit is a self- 
contained system. Its multiblade 
centrifugal fan distributes the warm 
air directly from the unit through- 
out the area to be heated. 


Boiler Safety Valve 


@ McDonnell & Miller, Wrigley 
building, Chicago, have announced 
a new type of relief valve for hot 
water boilers. It is known as the 
No. 29 safety valve and is named 
for its relief point of 29 pounds. 
Designed to snap open to its full 
orifice capacity at the precise mo- 
ment the relief point of 29 pounds 
is reached, it stays open, discharg- 
ing its full capacity until the boiler 
pressure is reduced to about 22 
pounds. 

This snap action was developed to 
avoid the condition of a valve mere- 
ly cracking at the relief point, per- 





mitting boiler pressure to build up 
to a dangerous level. A_ flexible 
metal bellows incorporated takes 
the place of the diaphragm ordin- 
arily used in relief valves. Other 
features include metal-to-metal seal 
above the cone which protects work- 
ing parts when valve is discharging 
and the factory adjustment which 
prevents tampering. 


Drafting Machine 


@ L. G. Wright Inc., 5209 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, announces a new 
adjustable ball-bearing Wrigraph In- 
dustro drafting machine for draw- 
ings up to 24 x 36 inches. It can 
be clamped on to any drawing board 
up to two inches thick and 36 inches 
wide. 

A variety of extension clamps 
are available for mounting the ma- 
chine on wider drawing boards. Be- 
cause of a hinged mounting, the 
drafts can be raised clear of the 
board. A levelling screw is provided 
to adjust the machine to the plane 
of board. Each machine carries a 
written accuracy guarantee. Its 
arms, of rolled channel steel, pro- 
vide great rigidity, the steel parts 








being finished in black baked wrin- 
kle enamel. The protractor head is 
controlled with the left hand. A 

















\.-Gdepgree vernier equipped with a 
magnifier provides quick and ac- 
curate setting of all angles. 


Bench Grinder 


@H. P. Preis Engraving Machine 
Co., Newark, N. J., announces a 
bench grinder for sharpening single- 
lip engraving and routing cutters. 
Designated as the Panto Model CG, 
it handles tapered-shank cutters and 
straight-shank cutters up to %- 
inch diameter. The cup type 24-inch 
grinding wheel is attached directly 
to the shaft of an enclosed motor, 
operating at 8500 revolutions per 
minute. The cutter-holding spindle 
is mounted in a swivel arm which 
is graduated to facilitate cutting 
any angle or taper desired. Stop 
notches are provided for grinding 
3 or 4-cornered cutters. Cutter is 
rotated with the operator’s right 
hand and the carriage is fed to the 
grinding wheel by a feed-screw actu- 
ated with the left hand. The ma- 
chine is 9% inches long, 4% inches 
wide and 6 inches high. 


Sealed Covers for 
Fluorescent Lighting 


@ Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., has introduced a 
Sealed-Flo fluorescent lighting unit 
which features a new sealed cove) 
construction for protecting the 
lamps and reflecting surfaces from 
dust and dirt. The new protective 





cover is constructed to provide for 
easy servicing. It is hinged to the 
lamp housing and locked in place 
by convenient hand-operated cover 
clamps. : 

When opened the cover hangs 
straight down. These units are 
available in arrangements for either 
two or three 48-inch fluorescent 
lamps. 
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Analyzing Chromium 
(Continued from Page 42) 


after suitable etching. All pieces 
were thoroughly washed and put 
aside to age. 

In various periods of time, crack- 
ing of the chromium plate began 
to appear upon those specimens 
which had shown presence of strain. 
Some showed cracking at end of 
three weeks. All specimens show- 
ing no strain have revealed no 
cracks up to the present time. 

This would seem to be of great 
importance to all industries using 
decorative chromium plate over 
cast or drawn brass fixtures or 
objects of aluminum. The actual 
shifting or creep which occurs in 
the crystalline structure of the un- 
derlying base metal seems suffi- 
cient to cause cracking of the chro- 
mium deposit. If the chromium 
plated specimen were subjected to 
corrosion tests, it is certain the 
peeling of the chromium plate 
would soon occur due to the elec- 
trolytic nature of solutions enter- 
ing into the cracks of the chromi- 
um and setting up interfacial po- 
tentials between the chromium and 
underlying plate. 


Matter of Removing Strain 


Fig. 5 illustrates diffraction pat- 
tern of two samples of aluminum. 
Pattern A was obtained by direct 
transmission of the X-ray beam 
through a thin sheet of aluminum 
ana indicates a high degree of pre- 
ferred orientation of the crystal 
structure at the time the plating 
was laid down. The shifting then 
continued to occur slowly over a 
period of time during the aging 
of the specimen after plating. The 
shift in the crystalline structure 
caused the overlaying layer of 
plate to crack. Had all strain been 
removed from the aluminum be- 
fore the plating process, the chro- 
mium layer would have remained 
intact and would have exhibited no 
tendency to crack. 

Pattern B, Fig. 5, was obtained 
by direct transmission of the X-ray 
beam through a specimen of alum- 
inum which had been given suit- 
able heat treatment to relieve 
strain. Evidence of preferred orien- 
tation of the crystal structure is 
lacking. The spots which compose 
the pattern indicate that the grain 
size has grown considerably due to 
the heat treatment. With this 
growth, random orientation has oc- 
curred and most of the strain has 
been relieved. After plating this 


piece and aging for three months, 
it was closely examined with the 
microscope. No trace of cracking 
could be observed in the chromium 
plate. 

Pattern C, Fig. 5, was obtained 


by direct transmission of the X-ray 
beam through a thin piece of cold- 
rolled steel. The pattern indicates 
that suitable heat treatment has 
relieved the high degree of pre- 
ferred orientation which may result 
from cold working and that the 
steel contains little strain to cause 
a shifting of the grain structure 
during plating. This specimen, 
plated, was studied also by direct 
transmission of the X-ray beam. 
The resulting pattern, D Fig. 5, 
shows a typical series of diffused 
rings caused by the fine nature of 
the chromium plate. This plate 
exhibited a hardness of 630 Vickers- 
Brinell and proved to be extremely 
satisfactory as a _ wear-resistant 
coating. 


Effects of Heat Treatment Upon 
Chromium Plate: Several specimens 
of heat-treated chromium plate 
were studied. The exact chanye 
which occurs in the nature of chro- 
mium plate when subjected to heat 
treatment can be best investigated 
by means of the X-ray diffraction 
assembly called the powder camera. 
Fig. 6 shows the specimen mount 
placed at the center of the camera 
and arranged on a cam system so 
it can be oscillated through a pre- 
determined angle. The X-ray beam 
here passes through the collimator 
tube and pinhole assembly at right, 
Fig. 6, and strikes the specimen. 
The X-ray pattern is diffracted from 
the specimen at the center of the 
camera and is registered upon a 
film which is held securely around 
the outer diameter of the camera. 
The film is encased in thin light- 
proof paper housing which in turn 
is covered by the apron surround- 
ing the camera rim. Camera di- 
ameter is accurately fixed so it 
will be possible to interpret easily 
the angle of X-ray diffraction by 
the position of diffracted lines on 
the film. 

This camera is perhaps the most 
universal instrument used with X- 
ray diffraction equipment. It makes 
possible the qualitative analysis of 
a specimen and gives evidence as 
to the nature of the crystalline 
structure as well. If used in com- 
bination with the microphotometer, 
quantitative estimation may be 
made of the components of the 
given crystal system. The design 
of the camera has been so arranged 
that it may be used in combination 
with other pieces of equipment in- 
cluding the microscope and a spe- 
cially constructed heat-treating 
chamber. 

For studying the effect of heat 
treatment upon chromium plate, a 
special pyrex glass heat-treating 
chamber, Fig. 3, was constructed 
with a side arm which could be ex- 
tended to the center of the camera. 
The portion of the arm at the 
camera center was constructed with 
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a Lindemann glass window to per- 
mit the X-ray beam to penetrate 
easily and the diffracted X-ray 
beam to pass through with little 
absorption. Specimens of chromi- 
um plate sealed in the treating 
chamber are heated to any desired 
temperature by means of a tungs- 
ten filament. A thermocouple 
mounted in the heating chamber 
permits measurement of the tem- 
perature. The treated specimens 
can be delivered through the side 
arm to a position in the center of 
the camera. 


It was possible by means of this 
enclosed system to treat the chromi- 
um either in high vacuum or in an 
inert atmosphere. This treating 
chamber was so constructed that 
it might be used either with the 
pinhole and flat cassette assembly 
or the circular powder camera. The 
powder camera with the heat-treat- 
ing assembly and the microscope 
is shown in Fig. 3. 


Film Dried in Moving Air 


Microscope is mounted with the 
cross hairs of the eye piece mark- 
ing the exact center of the camera. 
The specimen is moved through 
the side arm from the heating 
chamber until it comes to a suitable 
position in the exact center. The 
X-ray beam then comes from the 
collimator tube, strikes the speci- 
men and gives the diffraction pat- 
tern upon the film. The film may 
be processed when the pattern has 
been completely registered with 
careful control of temperature. The 
film should be slowly dried in mov- 
ing air which should be the same 
temperature as the bath to pro- 
duce little change in film dimen- 
sions and to eliminate shrinkage. 

From such a film, it is possible 
to make extremely accurate 
measurements of the diffraction pat- 
tern. <A _ suitable film scale oper- 
ating on the principle of a co-ordi- 
nate microscope serves best for 
this purpose. For most accurate 
results, a microphotometer may be 
used to determine the positions of 
the lines and their relative intensity. 
Relative width of the diffraction line 
is also of great importance in X-ray 
diffraction interpretation. Best re- 
sults are obtained when both line 
position and line width are con- 
sidered. 

The theory has been held for 
many years that electrodeposited 
chromium is a solid solution of 
hydrogen and chromium, the hydro- 
gen having its origin in the decom- 
position of the water of the plating 
bath at the cathode. The hard and 
brittle nature of chromium plate 
has been considered due to the 
solid solution condition and heat 
treatments have been introduced to 
break up this state and expell the 
hydrogen. Many metals which ex- 
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hibit the tendency to form solid 
solution with gases or other metals 
usually expand the structure of the 
unit cell which composes the crys- 
tal and allow the solutes to en- 
ter into the unit cell structure. 

This expansion may be determined 
easily by means of X-ray diffraction 
and proves a means for the study 
of alloys and solid solutions. In 
studying compounds such as clays 
as well as metals, the amount of 
expansion is found to be consider- 
able in some instances. As the con- 
dition of the solid solution is 
changed, this expansion will begin 
to reduce and make the change evi- 
dent by means of change of para- 
meter characteristics as measured 
by the X-ray diffraction pattern. 


It was desirable to study chromi- 
um before and after heat treatment 
to determine if change could be 
noted which would be due to the 
expulsion of the hydrogen from the 
unit cell. <A series of diffraction 
patterns was taken from specimens 
of chromium plate which were treat- 
ed by bringing them to 800 degrees 
Cent. and holding them at that tem- 
perature for a period of 30 minutes 
in a high vacuum. Pressure meas- 
urements by means of an ionization 
gage built into the heat-treating 
chamber showed the average pres- 
sure to be about 0.06-micron of 
mercury. 

Hydrogen evoluted during heat 
treatment was pumped out by vac- 
uum pumps and mercury vapor as- 
pirators. 


A careful check was made by 
means of X-ray diffraction to de- 
termine if a change occurred in the 
parameter characteristics of the 
chromium-plated layer due to this 
heat treatment. Measurements of 
the parameter characteristics of the 
chromium plate checked with each 
other to the fifth decimal place of 
an Angstrom unit and showed no 
apparent change in unit cell char- 
acter due to the heat-treating proc- 
ess. The physical characteristics 
of the chromium plate, however, 
were greatly changed. 


Flat cassette patterns, Fig. 7, 
show this change more graphically. 
These patterns indicate the condition 
of the chromium before and after 
the heat treatment and show a 
great growth of grainage has oc- 
curred in the plated layer. The 
chromium had been reduced in hard- 
ness from 620 Vickers-Brinell to 
220. 

The results with the powder cam- 
era, however, do not disprove the 
existence of a solid solution condi- 
tion of hydrogen and chromium. 
It is quite possible that, due to small 
size of the hydrogen atom, it may 
easily be included in the chromium 
structure itself without causing 
an expansion of the cell char- 
acteristics. 
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Hydraulic Pressure 
Breaks Down Coal 


@ Consolidated Coal Co., Herrin, Ili., 
is experimenting with a new non- 
explosive method of mining coal 
The method, which is being devel- 
oped by E. I, duPont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., uses ex- 
pansible tubes under great hydraulic 
pressure to break up the coal, in- 
stead of high explosives. At the 
New Monarch mine of Consolidated 
company, one of these hydraulic un- 
its breaks down coal for two load- 
ing machines, each averaging 300 to 
320 tons per shift. 

The unit, according to Evide- 
Ironclad Topics, the publication of 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, consists of three hydraulic 
tubes, two of which are 7 feet long, 
while the third, known as _ the 
“shorty,” is 4 feet long and used 
for supplementary breaking. 

Holes 5% inches in diameter are 
drilled into the face to a depth of 8 
feet and the tubes inserted. Then 
the oil, under a pressure of 2006 


pounds per square inch, is forced 
into the tubes. 

As the tube is expanded, pressure 
is exerted against the surrounding 
coal until, in the line of least re- 
sistance, the seam breaks downward 
to the cut which has been made ait 
floor level, or toward the nearest 
of any other open face which may 
have been established. There is no 
shock or jar to make the coal fly 
or noticeably disturb the surround- 
ing coal and strata. No flame or 
dust is produced. 

The tubes themselves consist of 
a kollow core of abrasion and oil- 
resisting rubber, with a wall thick- 
ness of one inch, This rubber core 
is inclosed in a mesh cover which 
is braided from cables of high-ten- 
sile-strength steel wire. The out- 
standing feature of the expansible 
tube is the design of this braided 
cover which is fashioned so that, 
as the tube expands, the cables in 
the braid reach an angle at which 
they lock and thereby prevent fur- 
ther distention. This automatically 
prevents excessive distortion of the 
rubber core. 





Drum-Type Machine Grinds and Polishes 





@ Illustrated is the large drum- 
type grinding and polishing ma- 
chine recently installed at the plant 
of Jessop Steel] Co., Washington, 
Pa. 

Employing abrasive belts up to 
and including 50 inches wide by 21 
feet 5 inches long, the machine has 
an approximate production capacity 
of 100,000 pounds of 16-gage sheets 
48 x 144 inches per month. The 
unit is smooth and powerful in 
operation providing uniform fin- 
ishes and ability to remove con- 
siderable stock quickly. This latter 
feature is particularly advantageous 
in polishing plates which do not 





lend themselves easily to cold rolling. 

Because the machine’s hydraulic- 
ally-driven table can be operated at 
a wide range of speeds, thin sheets 
can be moved under the polishing 
belt quickly in order to keep down 
heat input and thus reduce possible 


discoloration or warpage. On the 
other hand, heavy plate may be 
moved under the grinder at a slower 
speed. On finishing passes, the 
higher speeds enable work to be 
stepped up to a much faster pace. 
At present this equipment is en- 
gaged in finishing an order for 
50,C00 pounds of polished sheet 
material. 





MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Conveyor Tables 
(Concluded from Page 59) 


its start toward the end of the con- 
veyor, where a brake is provided. 
Here is another air-operated dis- 
appearing stop, located so finger- 
type ram trucks can pick up the 
piles directly off the end of the con- 
veyor. 

In normalizing, the handling op- 
erations are quite simple since 
neither cooling nor levelling is re- 
quired. The first leveller is backed 
out of the line and its place filled 
with a section of chain-driven live 
roller conveyor. The sheets then 
pass directly from the furnace to 
the end of the conveyor. The trig- 
ger switches are disconnected since 
the transfer table is not required 
and must remain below the roller 
level. A workman catches the 
sheets as they reach the end of 
the conveyor and drops them to a 
small section of gravity roller con- 
veyor, where they are picked up by 
a crane. See illustrations and cap- 
tions. 

* 


Hydraulic Cold Sawing 
Unit Has Nine Speeds 


@ Motch & Merryweather Machin- 
ery Co., Penton building, Cleveland, 
has placed on the market a hydraulic 
cold sawing machine featuring a 
carriage which embodies the entire 
driving mechanism for the circular 
saw blade. A built-in constant speed 
pump provides lubrication to all 
bearings and gears in this unit. 
Main motor 1s adjustable-mounted 
on top of this carriage and connects 





There is where quality counts... there is 
when claims give way to facts...and there 
is where “HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope has proved, and continues to prove, 


its exceptional value 


The real test of a wire rope is on the job. 


through multiple V-belts. Saw is 
both started and stopped by a Twin 
Dise clutch and brake. Control is 
from the front through a lever 
mounted on a telescopic shaft— 
which when extended enables the 
operator to start and stop the ma- 
chine conveniently. 

Nine changes of speed in geomet- 
rical progression give cutting 
speeds ranging from 18 to 134 feet 





Controls and instruments of this hy- 
draulic saw are grouped on a single 
panel 


per minute at periphery of saw. 
The change gears are of spur type, 
sliding on hardened and ground mul- 
tiple spline shafts mounted on Tim- 
ken bearings. Final drive gears are 
wide face helicals. All gearing is 
mounted in a single plane, on short, 
heavy shafts with bearing support 
close to the gears. 

Hydraulic feed to the saw carriage 





Furnished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand constructions 
— in either Standard or Preformed Type. 
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provides “stepless” variability and 
quick return. It is a low-pressure 
system which precludes leakage and 
undue maintenance. The direct mo- 
tor-driven pump and the control 
valves are mounted on a bracket, 
as aunit. This is located in a reser- 
voir in the bed. 

Of the two adjustable valves, one 
can be set to limit total saw. feed 
pressure, the other to insure proper 
clamping of the work. When the 
saw blade encounters a change in 
section or in hardness which over- 
loads it, rate of feed is automatically 
decreased until overload is elimin- 
ated—normal feed being resumed 
automatically as soon as conditions 
permit. 

The control panel at the front 
of the machine carries one handle 
to start and stop the saw carriage, 
and another to operate the vertical 
vise jaw. At the center is a dial 
for setting the feed rate of the saw 
carriage. To the right of this dial 
is the hydraulic pressure gage. This 
indicates whether or not the work 
is clamped securely. To the left is 
an ammeter which measures power 
input and warns operator when the 
blade needs resharpening. A stop- 
and-go push button controls all the 
electrical equipment. 

Foundation of the whole machine 
is a heavy box bed. In addition to 
housing the hydraulic unit, this pro- 
vides ample space for cutting com- 
pound and chips—chip removal be- 
ing through a door at the front, 
below the control panel. Ample 
ways on which the saw carriage 
slides on this bed have taper gib 
adjustment, automatic oiling and 
are provided with chip wipers. 


Original Enamel Color 
Restored by New Agent 


@ Usually in re-enameling an en- 
ameled surface, the application of 
the extra coat darkens the original 
color. 

In order to make this extra 
coat lighter to match the former 
color, Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., 
Eastern and Pemco avenues, Balti- 
more, have developed a color match- 
ing or deopacifying agent called 
Univier A-1. It is used in white frit 
—either lead or leadless, sheet iron 
or cast iron, antimony-bearing or 
antimony-free. 

When used in amounts of 2 to 
8 ounces per hundred pounds of frit, 
the development covers the respray 
enamel so that it matches regular 
ware of normal application weight. 
The actual amount of Unifier A-1 
which must be used will vary ac- 
cording to the application weight 
of the enamel which is to be 
matched, and the application weight 
of the respray. The color of the 
original coat also influences the 
amount of matching agent to be 
used. 
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Mills. Near Capacity. 
Seek To Meet Demand 


Fourth quarter price announcement 


expected soon. 


heavier. 


& WITH production close to the practical ceiling, 
some plants above theoretical capacity, the steel indus- 
try continues its effort to fill requirements of con- 
sumers, mindful of expected increase in demand as 
defense needs reach contract stage. 

Despite the high rate of output, deliveries on some 
products continue to extend further, especially on steel 
requiring special treatment. Current shipments in 
general are close to rate of bookings and little progress 
is being made in reducing backlogs. 

Somewhat larger production is expected when vaca- 
tion interruptions are at an end, which will care for 
part of imminent increased buying in early fall. The 
margin of possible increase is small but every effort 
is being made to put equipment in condition to carry 
as much of the load as possible. 

While no inkling has been given as to prices for 
fourth quarter the general feeling is that no impor- 
tant change will be made on steel products. Announce- 
ment for the final period may be made within a short 
time. Consumers show no concern and are not seek- 
ing protection on future deliveries, one factor in the 
quiet situation, in which buying is largely for specific 
needs instead of inventory. However, some effort 
is being made in a small way to accumulate moderate 
stocks against possible delay in deliveries in the next 
few months. 


Some apprehension is developing over possible short- 
age of coke and pig iron. An important steelmaker 
recently bartered scrap for pig iron with two other 
interests. While no shortage has developed yet it is 
possible enlarged steelmaking and foundry operations, 
coupled with large domestic coke demand in the fall, 
may cause difficulties. 

Government steel buying continues heavy. The navy 
will open bids Sept. 6 on more than 116,000 tons for 
various navy yards, to cover expected requirements for 
six months ending March 31. Frequently tonnage speci- 
fied runs well ahead of quantities asked and this is 
expected to be the case in this instance. Requirements 
for ten seaplane tenders, which will be bid Sept. 25, 
will be over 10,000 tons, mainly plates. 

Production last week rose *2-point, to 90.5 per cent, 
the rate of the preceding week. Youngstown, O., pro- 
ducers took off open hearths for repairs, causing a 
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TABLOID 


Demand 


Steady, with 
early increase. 


Pres. 


Steady; 
ther. 


Production 


Up %-point to 90% per 


scrap advances 


loss of 3 points to 83 per cent. Pittsburgh regained 
3 points to 83 per cent as a plant idle for vacation re- 
sumed work. Detroit gained 3 points to 92 per cent, 
New England 5 points to 85, Buffalo 2 points to 90%, 
Chicago %-point to 98 and Cleveland %%-point to 86%. 
Rates were unchanged at Wheeling, 99 per cent; East- 
ern Pennsylvania, 89; Cincinnati, 78; Birmingham, 88; 
St, Lae TES. 

Railroad buying is irregular, last week bringing 
no large inquiries or purchases. Chesapeake & Ohio 
is asking bids on ten heavy locomotives, the United 
States army 160 to 660 tank cars and ihe Virginian 
10,000 tons of rails and accessories. Rail require- 
ments are being figured by numerous roads and buying 
may be earlier than usual this fall. 

Automobile output continues to gain, last week's 
production being 23,732 units, 3257 over the preced- 
ing period, following a previous increase of 8840. This 
movement is contra-seasonal, attributed to early sales 
of 1941 models. In the comparable week last year 
production was 18,365 cars. 

While scrap buying is light much strength is appar- 
ent and higher prices are expected when melters enter 
the market. However, supplies are increasing as the 
price advances, which will moderate the rise. While 
steelmaking grades were little changed last week a 
stiffening in the East caused the composite to advance 
four cents to $18.87. The same influence raised the 
iron and steel composite one cent to $37.74. 


Tin plate drags somewhat under burden of consid- 
erable stocks in hands of producers and consumers, 
production last week dropping to 62 per cent from the 
level of 70 per cent maintained for some time. 


Iron ore consumption continues to increase, furnaces 
using 5,493,961 tons in July, the third successive month 
showing a gain. This was the highest July rate since 
1929 and the best this year. Seven months’ total was 
32,826,627 tons, 63 per cent more than for the like 
period last year. The July total was 75 per cent above 
the same month in 1939. All but two Great Lakes 
bulk carriers were carrying ore Aug. 15, a gain of one 
from the preceding month. Ore on hand at docks and 
furnaces Aug. 1 totaled 28,128,054 tons, compared with 
23,515,802 tons July 1. A year ago stocks were 28,507,- 
243 tons. 
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pipe, rails 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago.... 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Chicago... 

Shapes, 
Shapes, 
Shapes, 
Plates, 
Plates, 
Plates, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


Philadelphia 
Chicago.... 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Sheets, No. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, 
billets, 
No, 5 to 


Slabs, 
Rerolling 
Wire rods 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh..... 


Aug. 24 
Iron and Steel .... $37.74 
Finished Steel 56.60 


Steelworks Scrap.. 18.87 
: Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 
cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galy., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary. 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary. 
24 galyv., Gary.. 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 
COHGESO. 1... 
Pittsburgh 
“-inch, Pitts. 


Pittsburgh 2.10¢c 
Chicago, Gary 2.10c 
Cleveland . 2.10c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Buffalo Sc ae oe 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .. 2.10¢c 
New York, del. 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.27c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 2.20¢e 
Middletown, O. . Bape 
Youngstown, O. ........ 2.10c 
Birmingham ....... 2.10c 


Pacific Coast ports ... 2.65c 


Cold Rolled 












Birmingham 


72 


Pittsburgh 3.05c 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05¢c 
Buffalo 3.05c 
Cleveland ey 3.05c 
Detroit, delivered . 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢c 
New York, del. 3.39c 
Caremise City, Til. .....+.» 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. 3.05c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.05c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 3.70¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 
ee 3.50c 
Chicago, Gary 3.50¢ 
Buffalo : hicn, ee 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. Be 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered . 3.74c 


3.50¢c 


Aug. 17 
$37.73 
56.60 
18.83 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Aug. 10 
$37.66 


56.60 
18.50 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
July, 1940 May, 1940 

$37.63 $37.33 

56.60 56.60 

18.56 17.18 


One 
Year Ago 


Aug., 
$35 


1939 
95 


55.60 


15 


.30 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Aug. 24, July May 
1940 1940 1940 
2.15¢c 2.15e 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.25 335 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 
$34.00 $34.00 

34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 


Aug. 
1939 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.47 
2.05 
2.10 
2.215 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.10 
2.00 
3.05 
3.50 
2.00 
3.05 
3.50 
2.60 

$5.00 

2.40 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
1.92 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh...... 
ORS a, ae ere ee 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ av.)... 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. 

Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 
Connellsville, 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Granite City, Il 
Middletown, O. 


Youngstown, O. ........ 
See so. 


Pacific Coast po 


ree 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Granite City, Il 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 


Pacific Coast 


Enameling Sheets 
No.10 No. 20 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago, Gary.. 
Granite City, Il. 
Youngstown, O. 
Cleveland 
Middletown, O.. 
Pacific Coast .. 


2.75c 
2.75c 
2.85c¢ 
2.75c 
2.75c 
2.75¢c 
3.40¢ 


3.35c 
3.35c¢ 
3.45¢c 
3.35¢c 
3.35c 
3.35¢ 
4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 


Sheets 
Hot strip ...... 
Cold strip ..... 


Straight Chromes 


No. 
410 
Bars 


24.00 25.00 
27.00 29.00 
34.00 36.00 
21.50 23.50 
28.00 30.00 
No. No. No. 
430 442 446 


.. 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates 
Sheets 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


..-21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
. -26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 


foundry, ovens.... 


1940 
$24.34 
22.50 
24.34 
24.21 
23.00 
19.38 
22.89 
25.215 
23.00 
23.00 
30.34 
23.17 
125.33 


. $18.75 


18.50 
18.25 
22.25 
21.25 


Aug. 24, July 


1940 


$24.34 
22.50 
24.34 
24.21 
23.00 
19.38 
22.89 
25.215 
23.00 
23.00 
30.34 
23.17 

125.33 


$19.55 
17.50 
17.25 
21.25 
20.25 


$4.75 
5.75 
11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Five 
Years Ago 
Aug., 1935 

$32.68 

54.02 


May 
1940 
$24.34 
22.50 
24.34 
24.21 
23.00 
19.38 
22.89 

25.215 
23.00 
23.00 
30.34 
238.17 
105.33 


$18.00 
16.00 
16.65 
20.45 
19.75 


$4.75 
9.75 
11.25 


SOMMER WOOTER. oa 6 5.0 cca 6 ais 
Birmingham 
Sek: A NG, 5 kee ses de 
Pacific Coast ports 


12.05 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Aug. 
1939 


$22.34 
20.50 
22.34 
22.21 
21.00 
17.38 
20.89 
23.215 
21.00 
21.00 
28.34 
21.17 
85.33 


$16.15 
14.40 
13.75 
17.75 
15.50 


$3.75 
5.00 
10.50 
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Steel Plate Tin and Terne Plate 
Pittsburgh 2.10c Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
OW ROM, Mel. ow. ise 2.29c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Philadelphia, del. 2.15¢ Granite City, Ill. ........ 5.10 
Boston, delivered .. 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered 2330 Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Cleveland 2.10c Granite City, |. SS 4.40 
Birmingham 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa. 2.10¢ Bars 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 
Claymont, Del. ......... 2.10¢c Bett Steel 
Youngstown 2.10c (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Gulf ports Sa5- Pittselren 2... 66k wes. 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65c Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢c 
Steel Floor Plates Birmingham ........... 215¢ 
Pittsburgh eS Ta 2.15¢ 
ra en Us oe Ses o's Oaks 2.15c 
Gulf ports 3.70c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.52c 
Structural Shapes New York, del. ........ 2.49¢ 
SET IUEEB Go e's Deis 'e ease o 2.50¢ 
ENS hss ce 2.10c Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.80c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢c 
New York, del. ........ 2.27¢ Rail Steel 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ (Base, 5 tons or over) 
SN 6a 35 00s 6 lave. bok ORL OES 08 1 a eae 2.05c 
CNS x So Ser bee Oc 2.10c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.05¢ 
Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
Buffalo ; mee Geeweiend = 5... i.e ccs 2.05¢ 
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Birmingham ........... 2.05¢ 
oO ee rer re 2.40c¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.70¢ 
Iron 
SG Sia. sks es A ote vs 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .. .3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
rr rae 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60c 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

RO, MIRIONR. scien. BOSS 
A Es re 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.50c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples... 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
cc Ja COIME) oss ss 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C.L, column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 
Gg setae 626) » 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 

i 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35c 

Cmieego. ....... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

Gary, Ind 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

3 rs 2.70c *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

a re 2.65c 3.35¢ 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
2000 0.35 | 0.70 
2100. . 0.75 | i 
. ee 1.55 st es 3.80 
~ | a Be S400......8a0 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
UE, ae RA Sie Weee aie irae 1.10 
Sig0 O.80-4.10° Cr. ....... 0.45 
S100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
_ So ee ne 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Se Aga oe 1.50 
ge. a a ae 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.10c 
RPUEONS. GHOEE cv nce ses 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New York, del. ...... 2.46c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75c 

Cooperage hoop, Young., 

Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 

Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
RENE oe and oe w 6 pte 2.90c 
RIOR; Gls cece. BEC 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 

Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
Der 6 oak ts case 2.80¢ 
ly 4.30¢c 
by SS rr 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 8.35¢ 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
SR 2°. wi BONG oe ke 3.05c 
pe a” | Ee 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35¢ 

Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 

(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill . $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. .32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
100., GMIC Beer ...... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5off 
Do. larger, to. i-in. ..... 66 off 
Do. 1% and larger .... .64off 

ee ST oe 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 


TUR ORES eos 4 hla eae .60 off 
Pr WO. wie nee os 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 67 70 
et 64 65 
1%-1%-inch .... 62 62 
1% and larger :.. 60 ae 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ... .75.0 off 


Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo .... 2.40c 
0 ae ee 2.85c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.95¢c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


Structural 3.40¢ 


—The Market Week— 


Ye-inch and under .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
Nether doa kcnse aie. ee 54 
% oe a ae : 66 % 58 
1—3 <areles 60 % 
Iron 
Me) Weeeis calax ae 13 
 . ee 19 
1% af 38 21% 
~ Bis Ba Bre i 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ets : ee 52% 
24%—B wees 64 55% 
3%—6 .... F 66 57 % 
7and 8 .. Sa 65 55 % 
9and10.. 64% 55 
11 and 12 osoces COM 54 
Iron 
2 err .. 80% 15 
2%—3% . wae. 81% 17% 
ORs be sr 3s aah pele B ede 33 2 21 
4%-—8 ...... , 32% 20 
DBS andes ks icwse BOe 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld .. 67 % 
2 sO WIG «iiss i's 60 
2% to 3, lap weld .. . 6 
3% to 6, lap weld .. 65 
7 and 8, lap weld .... 64 
10-inch lap weld 63 % 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ..... 25 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld .. 23% 7 
2 lap weld -. 2% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 


4 lap weld Sk sie.) a 
4% to8lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a GD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”0.D. 12 15.16 Daas 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2% “O.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
3” O.D. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
q” OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
D>. 9 44.25 73.93 
BY ‘ay cj 68.14 aes 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
a” he 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 





> gga, 25 3 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”O.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
oC 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D, il 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5” O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
o™ Re. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

DO, 4-i. .... 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth eras oe 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
34.00 


falo, Canton, Chicago 
Detroit, delivered ‘ 
Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to #f-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 


36.00 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.25- 5.50 
Connell, prem. fdry. 
New River fdry. ... 
Wise county fdry . 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 

By-Product' Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. .. 11.38-11.85 


6.25- 6.50 


Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.735 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. ... 11.25 
Detroit, del. ‘ 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol... 
Toluol, two degree ... 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
(less than 


15.00¢ 
27.00¢ 


Phenol 1000 
lbs.) ie ats 14.75¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.09¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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° No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham .+23.12 ” 92.62 . 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth 25.63 25.63 26.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
va : cia Low Phos. 
a A ta eo — —— Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
asing Points: ary. & ms $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Jethlehem, Pa. $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 19.38 : 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal : 
Birdsboro, Pa. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 Valley furnace ......... $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$27.00 
Buffalo 23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 Pitts. dist. fur. ......... 22.50  do., del. Chicago 30.34 
Chicago 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Sy |. roe . 26.50 
Cleveland 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 salivary 

" 9 9 " “ 

— ae oop <0 pe Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00: 

: % im 6 on & 99 & 24. 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 

Erie, Pa. 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 9-9.50—$31.50: Buffal 1.25 hiche 

Everett, Mass. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 

Granite City, Ill. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon?+ 

Hamilton, O. 23.00 23.00 22.50 a Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 

Neville Island, Pa. . 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Plus $1 a ton. 

Provo, Utah 22.00 ; : ; +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 

Sharpsville, Pa. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. 24.00 ; 23.50 ; Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 

Swedeland, Pa. 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 

Toledo, O. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 

, y , 9 or 99.5 935 

Coungeew n, O. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Refractories Ladle Brick 

Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus (Pa., 0, 'W.. Va, Me. 
ee Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press $28.00 

Fire Clay Brick Wire cut Slog the 26.00 

Delivered from ota Ry aa sil sini — Super Quality Magnesite 

Akron, O., from Clevelanc 24.39 24.39 23.88 24.89 >a. . Ky. $60.80 sti sad - . 

Baltimore from Birmingham. ... 24.78 23.66 si wd ee ee 

Boston from Birmingham . 24.12 ¥ : ree First Quality Chewelah Wash “net 

Boston from Everett, Mass. . 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 47.50 ton bulk. dahy iy 2 00 

Boston from Buffalo 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Alabama, Georgia 47.50 net. ton, bags ‘ 26 OO 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 eek noe ie New Jersey 52.50 , “ 

Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 . Basic Brick 

Chicago from Birmingham. ... . t23.22 ae : Second Quality Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 

Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 24.11 23.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 

Cincinnati from Birmingham. 23.06 22.06 Georgia, Alabama 34.20 Chrome brick _ $50.00 

Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 ‘ 22.82 j New Jersey 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome 50.00 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O 24.94 24.94 24.44 24.44 Ohio Magnesite brick 72.00 

Milwaukee from Chicago 24.10 24.10 23.60 24.60 First quality 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 

Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, ree ace neni 

Toledo or Detroit. ......... 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 arta gpsinae ae Fl 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 , - “ 7 ' uorspar 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 ; Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duly 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 , 23.96 Ok Reem oa a $56.05 pd., tide, net ton $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 F Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. . {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Silica Brick Tll., Ky., net ton, 

Island vseeeeees land $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania $47.50 carloads, all tail 21.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Do. barge 21.00 
a, eee, TOGO ee ec we sae 23.50 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No. 2 lump 22.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 11.75¢ [RS I eee Se arer 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% tron. 
carlots, duty pd. . $120.00 Do., less-ton lots 12.00¢ Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots 150.00 %-in., Ib. 14.00¢ 
vf eee eee 133.50 Car- Ton Less_ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Do., 2% 12.50¢ 
Less 200 lb. lots.. 138.00 loads lots ton earlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot 4c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts. 125.33 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75c Do., spot se 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
Te er 1% carb... 18.50¢ 19.25¢ 19.75¢ —_-Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 ads, bulk, freight 
Beeston, Pa epot "36.00 09-10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ —_Do., spot, ton lots. aes xc nooe ee “—-* 
Do 26-28 % ~_™ 49.50 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ ee SE Se rn rad 7950 
0., 26-28% ...... Jun Spot ec higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots. Ib. . 3 75 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight Ferremetgbdenum, 06- gy gor Falls, Ib. ae Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.00c 
OIWEE: -Chivaccnxsss> FOR 65% molyb. t., f.0.! + ton lots tees “UUC Spot %-cent higher. 
ae a eee 87.00 4 7S. CORE., 5.0.0. : Do., less-ton lots .. 8.50¢ 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 mill, 1b. 0.95 Spot %c Ib. higher Manganese Briquets, 
: 7 contract carloads, 
Do., ton lots : 151.00 Calcium molybdate, lb. Cnédciibem Retancts. con- bulk freight allowed. 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb. cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 tract, freight allowed, th. 5 00c 
Silicomanganese, c.1., Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Ib. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c Ton lots 5.0e 
per cent carbon 118.00 lb., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do., ton lots 7.50c Less-ton lots ; 5.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do., less-ton lots 7.75¢ Spot %c higher 
Contract ton _ price Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Do., less 200 Ibs. 8.00C Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, .4c higher. contract, carloads, 
over contract. max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 7 hit bulk, gross ton 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. Do., less-ton lots 1.40 pee neo — Do., spot : 107.50 
con, del. cars .1,90-2.00 Spot 5c higher ‘ a 34-40%, contract, car- 
pot shipment, 200-lb. x loads, Ib., alloy 14.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, drum lots, Ib. $2.50 Do. ton lots 15.00c 
40%, lb., .cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 ree lb. con. col., Do., smaller lots 2.60 Do. less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 Se 
eee ee Do., less-ton lots . 2.30 Vanadium Pentoxide, ciesritee efron) 
sah ; Spot is 10c high contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 p s§ 10c higher cc. anet 1 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
sone Eareegdiag ng a Technical molybdenum 200-Ib. kegs, Ib... $2.60 
26% ta b. Mt Wieaaant trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 2.75 

ehirnseae vy : es lybdenum, Ib. molyb. er., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-Ib. lots 3.00 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 cont., f.0.b. mill... .. 0.80 contract, 1b. — con. Molybdenum Oxide 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- | rar kere 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot . 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., 88 % chrome, contract. 83.00c¢ contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 11.00c carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 is Se is ess. 88.00c ducers’ plant 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Soft 

Bars Bands 
WN os oa wievacsio 3.98 3.86 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 
Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 
Baltimore Sen, > 2 4.00 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 
Ss ts se was’ 3.35 3.62 
Pietepuren :....... 3.35 3.40 
|, Ss 3.25 3.30 
EN ko a,c ao, 3.43 3.23 
SEE os 65.2 + 0 0s. 2 3.90 3.80 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.47 
| 3.50 3.40 
Twin Cities ...... 3.75 3.65 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 
= Sere 3.62 3.52 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 
fo) | 3.90 4.10 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 
cy!) lo 3) 4.44 4.34 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 
Houston, Tex. 4.05 6.20 
a ee 4.00 3.85 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 
Los Angeies....... 4.15 4.60 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 

--S.A.E 

1035- 2300 

1050 Series 
ee a 7.50 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.35 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 : 
Norfolk, Va. 
lL re 3.55 7.10 
PHtSOUTEN ....... 3.40 7.20 
re 3.30 7.30 
oe, ee 3.48 7.42 
Camemmati .....%5.. 3.65 7.44 
Pe 3.70 7.10 
64; Ee 3.95 7.45 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 
et SEs ode biee 3.82 7.47 
rrr 5.85 = 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 
Los Angeles...... 4.80 9.40 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 


Hoops 


4.86 
3.76 
4.25 
4.35 


3.62 
3.40 
3.30 
3.48 
3.80 
3.47 


3.40 
3.65 
3.53 
3.52 
4.15 
3.55 


4.10 
4.00 
4.34 
3.70 
4.10 


6.20 
5.20 
6.10 
4.45 
6.00 


6.05 
5.90 
5.86 


Plates 
¥%-in. & 
Over 

3.85 


4100 
Series 
5.80 
5.65 
5.61 


Struc- 


tural 


Shapes 


3.85 
3.75 
3.55 
3.70 
4.05 


3.40 
3.40 
3.58 
3.65 
3.95 
3.68 


3.55 
3.80 
3.68 
3.47 
4.00 
3.70 


3.95 
3.85 


. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 
3100 
Series 


6100 


Series 


7.90 


8.56 


Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 





—— 


Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E._ S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
5.56 3.38 4.406 4.05 3.31 4.09 8.59 7.19 
5.25 3.35 4.05 4.00 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 ;‘ 5.05 4.05 . 
5.45 3.85 5.40 ’ 4.15 
5.20 3.05 4.30 4.00 3.22 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.00 3.15 a 4.45 : 3.65 8.15 6.75 
5.18 $.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.27 3.25 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.45 7.05 
5.55 3.45 A 5.00 . 4.42 
5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 4.00 8.50 7.20 
5.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 
5.60 3.90 ‘ 5.00 S54 4.30 
5.30 3.25 P 4.76 ; 3.97 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.68 3.70 4.40 1.39 
5.93 3.99 5.71 4.69 
5.88 3.45 4.75 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.75 4.20 5.25 
5.70 3.70 6.50 5.00 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 ; 5.75 ’ : 
6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 , 6.60 10.65 9.80 
5.60 3.40 6.40 ++ eh | ‘ 6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Philadelphia. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 00-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si.. 
Basic bessemer........ 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 


RN Oh 6 i os husckin 40 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . 
Standard rails........ 
Merchant bars........ 
Structural shapes...... 
Plates, t}4 in. or 5 mm. 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

i FSS 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 
Bands and strips...... 
Plain wire, base....... 


Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports, 
gross tonst} 


British 
gross tons Quoted in 
U. K. porte dollars at 


$ 5.61 


£ sd current value 


179 


$33 .23 


**Quoted in 

gold pounds 

sterling 
£sd 


3180 


09 
_ 
to 
o 
= 


— 


ono 
oonmou 
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_ 
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o 
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British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


August 26, 1940 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reported 


French Belgian Reich 
£sd tt Francs tt Francs ttMar 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $24.24 6 O O(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
Pasic bess. pig iron 22.83 5 13 O(a) . 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke..... 6.77 1135 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
AP 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 96 
Standard rails 2.30¢ 12 15 6 1.69c 1,692 2.06¢ 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars 2.78¢ 15 8 6Tt 1.53¢e 1,530 2.06¢ 1,375 1.98¢ 110 
Structural shapes 2.46¢ 13 13 OTT 1.49¢ 1,487 2.06¢ 1,375 1.93c 107 
Plates, t-in. or 5 
Mica rcke es ; 2.55¢ 14 3 Of; 1.95¢ 1,951 2.42c 1,610 2.29¢ 127 
Sheets, black...... 3.49¢ 19 17 63 2.30¢ 2,2953 2.85¢ 1,900% 2.59c 1443 
Sheets, galv., corr., 
24 ga. or 0.5 mm. 4.07¢c 22 12 6 3.59c¢ 3,489 4.80ce 3,200 6.66c¢ 370 
Plain wire... .. cae 3.83c 21 50 2.34c 2,340 3.00c 2,000 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips. . 2.9lce 16 3 6ft 1.7le 1,713 2.48¢ 1,650 2.29¢ 127 


TBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. tl to 3 mm. basic price 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel, 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
TTRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 

**Gold pound sterling not quoted ttNo quotations 



















































































HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 15.00 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.00-16.25 
New Eng. del. No. 1 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy ; 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 15.25-15.75 


18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 


Detroit, No. 1 . $15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No. 2 .*14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 2.. 18.50 
Federal, Ill., No, 2 14.75-15.25 


City, RX. 
15.75-16.25 
14.50-15.00 


Granite 

No, 1 
Granite 
Los Ang., No. 


No, 2. 
1, net 13.00-13.50 


City 


Corrected to Friday night. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 






Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


12.00-12.50 
: 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 7.75- 8.25 
Cleveland, no alloy. 11.50-12.00 
Detroit . . $10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles 4.00- 5.00 
New York +9.00- 9.50 


Buffalo 
Chicago 


i ae 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis .........: BSSG-880 
San Francisco ..... 5.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 7.00- 7.25 
WHEE ch ets ss vome 11.50-12.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

SNEED S45 wa cose es 13.00-13.50 
fo ere 12.00-12.50 
errr rr a 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, spcl, anal.. 14.50-15.00 
SUROREES AS he dws 's diss 411.50-12.00 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 15.50-16.00 


Buffalo . 21.00-21.50 
Perce hoe 18.00-18.50 
|, Be ra 23.00-23.50 
gi |, a 22.50-23.00 
en OE... Gian Gwe 18.50-19.00 
ED. 55 San asses 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net....... 
Cincinnati, dealers. 


12.50-13.00 
11.75-12.25 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


| Bare 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net ...... 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.75-11.25 
CS, io Se 16.50-17.00 
ge Cs 411.50-12.00 
ee Ue ea okies 12.00-12.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


WeaSteTn Pa... ..0. Sis 25.00-25.50 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 18.00-18.50 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham, iron.. 13.00 
Boston dist., iron. ..714.75-15.00 
Buffalo, steel...... 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, iron ...... 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 21.00-21.50 
Cincin., iron, deal... 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa., iron... 21.50 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 24.50-25.00 
Pittsburgh, iron .... 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 25.50-26.00 
St. Louis, iron ...... 18.25-18.75 
St. Louis, steel . 19.50-20.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham ....... 15.50 


Boston, No. 1 mach.+15.50-16.00 


















Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 


76 








Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract. . 

Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 


10.00 


Manganiferous ore, 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. 
N. African low phos 


nom, 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 


69%, ord.. oe 7.50c 
Low phos. (02 
RMD are eis va 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, tmp. $25.00 


Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 


Los Ang., No. 2, net 12.00-12.50 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Birmingham ...... 14.00 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 14.50-14.75 
N.Y. dock No. 1 exp. 15.00-15.50 For Blast Furnace Use Boston district +9.50-10.00 NN, Eng. del. textile 18.75-20.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R.R.). 20.50-21.00 Boston district.... *6.75- 7.00 Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 20.00-20.50 Buffalo, cupola...... 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 18.50-19.00 Buffalo ............ 12.00-12.50 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.00-12.50 Buffalo, mach. . 19.00-19.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 17.50-18.00 Cincinnati, dealers. 6.25- 6.72 St. Louis, No. 2 . 15.50-16.00 Chicago, agri. net.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No, 1 16.00-16.50 Cleveland 12.00-12.50 Chicago, auto net.. 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, No, 2 14.50-15.00 Eastern Pa. . 12.00-12.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Chicago, railroad net 16.00-16.50 
San Fran., No. 1, net 13.00-13.50 Detroit Weovrerrerie i oe Boston district..... ¥11.00-11.50 Chicago, mach. net. 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 2, net 12.00-12.50 New York......... 78.00 Buffalo oe eeeeee. 16.00-16.50 Cincin., mach. deal.. 1y.00-19.50 
Seattle, No. 1.... 15.00 Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 Cleveland ......... 16.50-17.00 Cleveland, mach, .. 21.25-21.75 
Toronto, es No. 1 of —— Toronto, dealers.... 6.75 Detroit ............#15.50-16.00 ear btn ae net. _ -m bh ~ 
Valleys, No. 1..... 00-18.5 ’ Pittsburgh . 16.50-17.00 astern Pa., cupola 
AXLE TURNINGS E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 18.00-18.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Buffalo eo baa 16.00-16.50 pORGE SCRAP E. Pa., yard fdry... 18.50-19.00 
Buffalo. new 17.00-17.50 Boston district..... +9.50-10.00 Bost district +7.00 Los Angeles Jf OES 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, factory 1750-1800 Chicago, elec. fur... 18.00-18.50 Soston districy ----  an.ooaa Pittsburgh, cupola. 19.00-19.50 
~-we-ypmpntnidinay y - East. Pa. elec. fur.. 17.50-18.00 Chicago, heavy - 22.00-22.50 gan Francisco . 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, dealers 16.00-16.50 6 : yt 3 
Cincinnati dealers 14.25-14.75 et. LOWS......... 11.25-11.75 ee | eye 14.50-16.00 
Cleveland’ ......... 1250.18.00 roronto 6.00- 6.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS St. L., agri. mach... 18.00-18.50 
Detroit +17.50-18,00 sii Cleveland, crops. ... 23.00-23.50 St. L., No. 1 mach.. 18.75-19.25 
ak tees aint |. saeenee oo, — BORINGS soy Eastern Pa., crops. . 25.00-25.50 Toronto, No. 1 
E Pa. eh ian ah seme ee ‘“ Pitts., billet, bloom, mach., net dealers 18.00-18.50 
2. Pa., old mat. 6.00-17. Boston dist. chem.. +8.50- 8.75 slab crops 25.00-25.50 
Los Angeles, net 10.00-10.50 ff: 200.195) S80 Crops ......- 25. 25. 
80-19,00 ME ak Gin ary Sade es 12.00-12.50 HEAVY CAST 
a ao epee tery es coca BO i dealere, ee 12:00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS Boston dist. break. . {14.50-14.75 
San Francisco, net.. 10.00-10.50 Cleveland’... 12001250 Buffalo ........... 21.00-21.50 New England, del... 15.50-16.00 
Valleys 17.50-18.00 Detroit ............ #11.25-11.75 GRO 5a iS sicie te 21.50-22.00 Buffalo, break..... 16.50-17.00 
if E. P hemical 3 14.50 15.00 fel", Ea 20.00-20.50 Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS ce tae eRe ee Pa. ......, 25.00-25.50 Detroit, auto net... t17.25-17.75 
ie Meats ar tien ge SF alles onaladalne.: ao Pittsburgh ........ 24.50-25.00 Detroit, break. .¢15.00-15.50 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 16.00-16.50 7 0! ies i kaladad pte i 15.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, No. 2.. 14.50-15.00 Toronto, dealers ... oe ae +17.50-18.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.U0 
Cleveland 14,00-14.50 New York break.. .+16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh 17.50-18.00 i i naga yeu: OE RAILS FOR ROLLING Pittsburgh, break.. 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis ... 11.50-12.00 4 
Toronto, dealers. ... 9.75 ANGLE munities 7 ‘ 5 feet and over STOVE PLATE 
Chicago -: 21.00-21.50 girmingham ...... 16.50 pirmingham 10.00-11.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE he ee Ei eh Ft Boston ee +15.75-16.00 eskan sateict +11,00-11.50 
oa ‘ — SPRINGS Eb 6 wie a ww Sena Baie ll : : 
Chicago , 13.00-13.50 . ‘ EET Sara nea ee 15.00-15.50 
: a a ee pat ee er ee 22.00-22.50 New York ........ 717.50-18.00 =i : 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.75-10.25 aera ; : Chicago, net....... 11.50-12.00 
mas . ps Chicago, coil .. 22.50-23.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 23.00-23.50 her Lae r ‘ 
Detroit {14.00-14.50 Chics leaf < a St. Louis 20.00-20.50 Cincinnati, dealers. 11.25-11.75 
St. Louis 7 SD nee ons ee a Hote tte ncaa) a +11.00-11.50 
: -alers a = ‘. So . Eé “Seen 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, dealers... 9.00 Pittsburgh _ 9550-2600 STEEL CAR AXLES gel yg ela 6 vahae 
BUSHELING Be ns lame 20.00-20.50 Birmingham ee oe wa 18.00 St Louis....... " ” '411.50-12.00 
Birmingham, No. 1 13.00 STEEL RAILS, SHORT ee  * 7? ORT Toronto dealers, net 12.00 
Ruffalo, No, 1 16.00-16.50 Birmingham .... 17.00 aoe — ‘ee 
Chicago, No. 1 « SUGAR SUED oe ci recs  22.50-23.00 SRGTEE FB, +++ Fa 24.50 MALLEABLE 
; Ghichno (2 ft) 21.00-2150 St- Louis........... 21.00-21.50 
Cincin.,, No. 1 deal.. 11.00-11.50 Chi ag = rae ° —_ on New England, del.. 21.50-22.00 
Cincin., No. 2 deal.. 6.25- 6.75 . cago (2 ke 21.50-22.( s Buffalo .. 21.50-22.00 
Cleveland, No, 2... 12,00-12.50 Cincinnati, dealers. 21.50-22.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Chicago, R. R. .... 22.00-22.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.+16.00-16.50 Detroit ............ 21.50-22.00 Chicago (cut) ..... 22.00-22.50 Cincin. ‘agri., deal.. 16.25-16.75 
Valleys, new, No. 1 17.50-18.00 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 25.00-25.50 St. Louis, No. 1..... 17.50-18.00 Cleveland, rail..... 21.50-22.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 6.00 St. L. 2 ft. & less.. 20.50-21.00 Eastern Pa., R. R... 22.50-23.00 
; eer eae STEEL RAILS, SCRAP SHAFTING Los Angeles ...... 12.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Birmingham ...... 15.00 Boston district .419.00-19.25 Pittsburgh, rail.... 23.50-24.00 
Birmingham ...... 5.00 Boston district.....+14.50-15.00 New York -719.00-19.50 St. Louis, R. R. .... 19.00-19.50 
Ores Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 
basic, 50 to 60% nom. Including war risk but not 


duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52% 60.00 


So. African, 50- 520; % 58.00-59.06 
Indian, 49-50%..... 56.00 
Brazilian, 46% . 50.00-53.00 


Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


ND ao ate tee tea ed 71.00-73.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 


STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 72, 73 


Pittsburgh — Sheet specifications | 
from automotive sources are com: | 


ing in at a much better rate and | 


August bookings are now cons.der- 
ably ahead of July, principally from 
this source. Miscellaneous buying 
has shown slight increases and the 
export market is active. All new 
business is being placed at the full 


market price. Mills anticipate a ris- | 
ing production rate through fourth | 


quarter. Reaffirmation of prices is 
expected shortly for fourth-quarter 
delivery. 


Chicago—F lat-rolled steel demand | 
is well sustained, aided by heavier | 


automotive releases. Buying is rel- 
atively lighter than in some other 
products, but mill backlogs recede 
little. Fairly early deliveries are 
available on commoner grades. 
Heavier gages of hot-rolled sheets 
are offered by some producers in 
two to three weeks, with three to 


four weeks required on lighter | 


gages. 

New York — Sheet buying is slug- 
gish, consumers operating with low- 
priced material, and secondary prices 
are easy. Demand for narrow cold 


strip, notably specialties, has im- | 
proved slightly, mostly from the | 
automotive trade. Considerable cold | 


strip volume is being taken by mills 
for fourth quarter delivery at open 


prices, although few if any changes | 


are expected in quotations for that 


period. Re-rolling operations aver- | 


age close to 90 per cent and incom- 
ing tonnage is large enough to hold 
backlogs to the current level with 
deliveries averaging around four 
weeks. Strip consumption is increas- 
ing. 


Philadelphia — Navy department | 
takes bids Sept. 6 on 7284 tons of | 
black and galvanized sheets and | 


527 tons of hot strip for various 
yards for six months ending March 
31. Automotive trade has placed 


more than 20,000 tons of sheets for | 
frame and body work in the East. | 


Buying otherwise is comparatively 


dull but consumption holds at a high | 


level. Deliveries average three to 
four weeks. 


Buffalo—Even though buying is | 


slow covering of releases against 
large third quarter bookings holds 


sheet and strip steel output close to | 
record proportions. An increase is | 


noted in small diversified industrial 
orders. Motor specifications are 
expanding gradually. 


Cincinnati—Expanding automotive 
needs are reflected in sheet speci- 
fications. Other needs are steady 
with the exception of the summer 
tapering in seasonal] lines. Buying 
is only fair, below the 75 per cent 
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NORTHWEST 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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rolling schedules. Tonnage inquir- 
ies for British needs are current. 

Birmingham, Ala. Demand for 
sheets and strip continue at their 
recent fairly good level, and at Birm- 
ingham and wadsden continu2 near 
capacity. 

Toronto, Ont.—-New, business is 
holding steady in sheéts and strip 
and increasing backlogs are increas- 
ing. While the automotive industry 
is preparing specifications no large 
tonnage booking has yet been done 
for 1941 models, although buying 
has been in good volume for war 
vehicles. A substantial surplus ton- 


ay, : . ¥ 








DIRECT-CONNECTED 
MACHINES AGAINST 
Wear and Shut Downs 


AJAX FLEXIBLE 


MAKERS OF FLEXIBLE 
4 English St. 
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“ALL THE HORSE POWER GOES THROUGH THE COUPLING 


HOW TO PROTECT 


( 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities . . 


—The Market Week— 


nage is being placed in the United 
States for early delivery and imports 
are holding at the former high level. 

St. Louis — Sheet manufacturers 
report demand shows steady expan- 
sion, with requirements more diver- 
sified. Stove and accessory makers 
have taken substantial tonnages, 
both of black and enameling stock. 
Jobber purchasing is irregular, but 
in fair aggregate volume. Movement 
of galvanized sheets to the country 
still is delayed. 

Ohio Gear Co., Cleveland, has 
been appointed national] distributor 





Ajax rubber bushings and graphite-bronze 


bearings give positive drive . . . resilient 
flexible protection against unavoidable 
misalignment. . . free end float. . . dielec- 
tric insulation . . . no noise, no backlash. . . 
no lubrication worries . . . dependable 
performance in dust and abrasive-laden air. 
America's largest manufacturers have 
standardized on Ajax Flexible Couplings. 
Semi-steel, forged steel, standard and 
shear pin types are built in a complete 
range of sizes. Write for data book. 


COUPLING CO. 


COUPLINGS SINCE 1920 
Westfield, N. Y. 
. See Your Telephone Book 





for the products of the Browning 


Mfg. Co., Maysville, Ky. A com- 
plete line of V belts and multiple 
pulleys will be maintained in stock. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh — Buying is brisk. 
Backlogs are mounting and deliv- 
eries now run from 60 to 90 days 
on most items, higher in some cases. 
Shipments in August are approxi- 
mately equal to July, although book- 
ings thus far are somewhat less. 


Chicago — Demand _ continues 
heavy, causing delivery complica- 
tions on certain sizes. Lighter gage 
plates, however, are available on 
relatively short delivery. Railroad 
requirements are increasing and 
the outlook for active demand from 
this direction is favorable. 


Boston—Continued improvement 
in plate buying is well distributed 
as to consumers, but most releases 
are for prompt delivery and on 
wider widths and special finishes 
these are somewhat further ex- 
tended. Warehouse coverage is 
light but miscellaneous industrial 
orders are more active. Shipyards 
and most large fabricators are work- 
ing up more material, but are not 
stocking much tonnage beyond im- 
mediate needs. 

New York—Buying has _ leveled 
but shipments are active. Delivery 
of wider sizes is slightly further 
extended. 

Philadelphia — The navy takes 
bids Sept. 6 on 49,010 tons of plates, 
including 25,425 tons of medium 
black and galvanized, 23,305 tons 
high-tensile black and galvanized, 
220 tons medium black and 60 tons 
high-tensile, covering estimated re- 
quirements for fourth and first 
quarters. Considerably larger ton- 
nage may be specified. 
liveries are slowing on heavier gages 
but universal mills can make prompt 
delivery. Railroad buying is quieter 
but shipments for car and repair 
work are heavy. Miscellaneous de- 
mand is fair. 

Seattle—Plate specifications are 
coming out more freely and several 
important jobs are pending or soon 
to be up for figures. Bellingham, 
Wash., is planning an_ industrial 
water supply line and will soon 
ask bids for 15,000 feet of 48-inch 
and 5000 feet of 36-inch steel pipe. 
Bonneville project will open bids 
Aug. 29 for six 10,000 gal. oil stor- 
age tanks at Vernita substation. 

San Francisco—Interest continues 
to center around outcome of bids on 
six 3-C type cargo vessels for the 
United States maritime commission 
calling for over 19,000 tons of plates. 


STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


Awards aggregated 610 tons and 
brought the total to date to 54,907 
tons aS compared with 34,239 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1939. 

Toronto, Ont.—Plate demand is 
gaining in volume as war contracts 
are awarded for vehicles and ships. 
Some buying has been done re- 
cently for plate for light tank con- 
struction. Boiler and tank builders 
also have been more p‘ominent 
buyers. Most plate business is go- 
ing to United States producers and 
is expected to for the remainder of 
the year. 

Washington — Approximately 10,- 
200 tons of bars, plates and shapes 
will be required for 10 seaplane ten- 
ders on which the navy department 
will take bids Sept. 25. The con- 
tracts will be placed in lots of two, 
four or six. 

For the protection of pilots, bu- 
reau of ordnance, navy department, 
is placing an order for 150 tons of 
special armor plate for airplane 
seats, low bidders being Diebold 
Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O., and 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


500 tons, tanks for city, Long Beach, 
Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

417 tons, bureau of reclamation No. 912, 
Colorado Big Thompson project, Grand 
Lake, Colo., to Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., Youngstown, O.; Platt 
Rogers Inc., Denver, Colo., contractor; 
bids June 20. 

110 tons, 31-inch welded steel pipe, spe- 
cification 340, metropolitan water dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, to Eastern Pipe & 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


2560 tons, 36 and 48-inch welded pipe, 
Bellingham, Wash.; bids soon. 

2240 tons, sixteen lighters, schedule 
2575, navy department, Washington, 
Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, low on eight lighters each. 

293 tons, schedule 41, specification 340, 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles; bids rejected and new bids will 
be taken. 

Unstated, six oil storage tanks, Vernita, 
Wash., for Bonneville project; bids at 
Portland, Aug. 29; spec. 1259. 

Unstated, six water, oil and pressure 
tanks, Coulee dam; bids to Denver Aug. 
29; spec. 1414-D. 

Unstated, welded steel pipe, rearing 
ponds Winthrop, Wash.; bids Aug. 23 
at Coulee, Wash.; materials by recla- 
mation bureau. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh — Automotive  re- 
leases have spurred the bar market 
somewhat and tonnage now moving 
is fairly good. It is expected Au- 
gust will surpass July both in book- 
ings and shipments. Backlogs are 
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Wrought steel crane wheels, 
as compared with cast wheels, 
have greater strength and tough- 
ness and adhesion to the rail. They 
insure a minimum of wear on the 
wheel and rail. 

Standard’s crane wheels 
reflect long experience in the 
manufacture of wrought steel 
products of all descriptions. 

The quality built into every 
Standard wheel insures long life 


and economy. 





ALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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beginning to increase after a slight 
downward curve. Export market 
is active and may complicate domes- 
tic deliveries somewhat during Sep- 
tember. However, mill policy here 
is to satisfy domestic customers 
first. Cold-finished producers re- 
port good automobile business and 
fair releases from miscellaneous 
manufacturers. 

Chicago—-Bar orders are keeping 
pace with heavy shipments, and no 
moderation in backlogs is in early 
prospect. Heavier demand soon 
from the farm equipment industry 
is indicated, operations recently hav- 
in some 


ing been seasonally low 
directions but are scheduled for 
early revival. Railroad require- 


ments for equipment repairs are in- 
creasing, and alloy bar shipments 
are being stimulated by automotive 
needs. Bar deliveries vary widely, 
dependent on sizes wanted and 
arrangement of rolling schedules. 
As much as six weeks may be re- 
quired in some instances. 

New York—Demand for alloy 
bars is well maintained, with con- 
sumption heavier. Machine tools, 
shipbuilding and miscellaneous 
needs are heavy, with government 
shops inquiring for more material. 

Philadelphia —- The navy will take 
bids Sept. 6 on 6615 tons of plain and 
galvanized bars. Government arsenal 
demand continues in heavy volume 
and machine tool makers and forg- 


ing shops are also active. Prices 
are firm. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Bar  produc- 


tion continues above 85 per cent of 
capacity, with reinforcing the lead- 
ing specification. 

Buffalo—Demand for steel bars 
is heavy and mills are unable to 
catch up on deliveries, which are 
delayed a month or more. Specialty 
orders are even further behind. De- 
mand is diversified, with consumers 
endeavoring to build up inventories. 

Toronto, Ont. Merchant’ bar 
sales are well sustained, with con- 
tinuous flow of orders from tool 
makers. Alloy steel bars have spe- 
cial call and additional large orders 
are pending for delivery to the end 
of the year. The new government- 
owned companies are active in pur- 
chase of bars and it is stated that 
some large tonnage contracts are 
coming from this source. Demand 
generally is increasing. 


. 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—Merchant wire buy- 
ing is increasing and this, coupled 
with continued export demand, 
maintains operations at a good rate. 
Releases on merchant wire speci- 
fications are more active, particu- 
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larly from automotive builders. 
Miscellaneous buying is somewhat 
better and it is noticeable that many 
manufacturers are buying for stock. 
Prices are fairly steady and buyers 
await reaffirmation without much 
anticipation. 

New York—Incoming orders for 
wire and wire products continue 
about even with shipments, which 
are heavy, with finishing operations 
high. Buying is well distributed 
as to products, with spring wire 
and rope showing further gains. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Manufactur- 
ers’ wire continues in steady demand 
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WEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 


MACHINERY BRAKES oLIMIT 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS 












with diversified products moving at 
a fairly consistent rate. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh — Oil country goods 
have shown a Slight decline and 
it is doubtful if August tonnage 
will improve much upon July fig- 
ures. Standard pipe continues to 
move at about the same pace, with 
consigned stocks up slightly. Job- 


FLYING 


TO PROPER 






EC&M Magnetic CONTROL- 
LERS for operating new FRETZ- 
MOON TUBE MILL, recently 
installed. All magnetic con- 
tactors on these controllers are 
of EC&M LINE-ARC design, 
insuring long contact-life and 
eliminating destructive burning 
on the arc shields. 


















bers report heavy demand, how- 
ever, and this is expected to con- 
tinue. Releases on mechanical tub- 
ing are better and deliveries are 
delayed on some items. Demand 
for pressure tubing is also up 
slightly. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Government 
orders based on specifications for 
naval bases continue the biggest 
item in pipe movement, although 
scattered private construction or- 
ders are still coming in. 

Seattle—The market is quiet, no 
large projects being out. Business 
pending exceeds 1000 tons, includ- 
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ing tonnages at Spokane, Fort Lewis, 
Bonneville project and Estacada, 
Oreg., bids in. 

San Francisco—Cast iron pipe let- 
tings totaled less than 600 tons, 
bringing the year’s aggregate to 36,- 
998 tons, compared with 21,793 tons 
for the same period a year ago. 
Bids were rejected on 140 tons of 
6-inch pipe for San Francisco. 


Semifinished Steel 
Semifinished Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh — Nonintegrated mills 
are releasing semifinished tonnages 


SAW CUTS TUBE 


LENGTH under EC&M CONTROL 


HE white hot tube glides along—one continuous 
piece of perfectly formed tubing—to be cut into 


specified lengths of pipe. 


The flying saw must travel with the tubing when 
it cuts—then return to its normal position, ready 


for the next cut. 


This operation of the saw-motor is governed by 


EC&M Control. 


Accuracy is vital here. 


Under the 


EC&M system of control, all pipes are cut uniform in 
length and exactly to specifications. 


This is typical of EC&M Control—engineered to 
the task. Put your motor control problems up to 


EC&M. 
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Increase is 
principally in sheet bars as mills 
start rolling steel for 1941 automo- 
biles. Wire rod demand continues 
good and there are heavy export 
orders to be had for the taking. 


at a little better pace. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Railroad buying last week was 


light after recent heavy replace- 
ments. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


cific has been given permission to 
buy 800 box cars, 200 automobile 
cars and to rebuild 300 flat and 100 
coal cars in its own shops. It has 
placed the 800 box cars’ with 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 
Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring 
for ten heavy locomotives and the 
Virginian has asked bids on 10,000 
tons of rails. 

Rail requirements are being fig- 
ured by a number of important 
roads earlier than usual to give 
mills an idea of tonnages in ad- 
vance of heavy fall schedule. 


Locomotives Placed 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, eight 
freight locomotives to Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia. 


Locomotives Pending 


Chesapeake & Ohio, ten Mallet type, 2-6- 
6-6 locomotives; bids Sept. 16. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Wheeling and Lake Erie, 500 tons, to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 


Rail Orders Pending 


Virginian, 10,000 tons rails and acces- 
sories, bids asked. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 800 box 
cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Car Orders Pending 


Bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, six covered steel cars and 
four flat cars, schedule 2669, delivered 
Ostrich Bay, Wash.; bids in. 

Chief United States engineers, Washing- 
ton, 160 to 660 tank cars, 10,000-gallons 
capacity; bids Sept. 5. 

Raritan arsenal, N. J., one diesel-pow- 
ered rail work car; bids in 


Buses Booked 


A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Three 35- 
37-passenger for Northern Trails of 
Illinois Ine., Chicago; three 31-pas- 
senger for Citizens Rapid Transit 


Corp., Hampton, Va.; two 28-passenger 
Transportation Co 


for Conestoga 
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Lancaster, Pa.; two 37-passenger for 
Union Bus Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Nineteen 41- 
passenger and one 27-passenger for 
Nashville Coach Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
twenty-six 41-passenger for Seattie 
Transit System, Seattle; eight 27-pas- 
senger for Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co., Evansville, Ind.; seven 27- 
passenger for Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C.; seven 33-passenger 
for Bluebird Coach Lines Inc., Chi- 
cago; five 29-passenger for West- 
chester Street Transportation Co., New 
York; four 41-passenger for Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., 
Omaha; four 25-passenger for Peoples 
Transport Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; two 
31-passenger and one 23-passenger for 
Lincoln Traction Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page .< 


Pittsburgh — Construction, prin- 
cipally industrial, accounts for an 
increase in inquiries this week. 
Placements are heavier than pre- 
viously, and it now appears August 
may equal July tonnage. Deliv- 
eries are falling further behind as 
backlogs mount. 

Chicago — Fabricated shape in- 
quiry is increasing, following heavi- 
er business in outside districts 





Cable sheathing must be pliable to permit 
reeling and unreeling of the cable. Further, it 
must permit manufacture without damage to 
the insulation and finally it must resist corro- 
sion and failure from fatigue and tensile stress 


In the last ewenty years, more St. Joe Chemi- 
cal Lead has been used for manufacturing 
lead-covered cable than all other brands com- 
bined. This clearly indicates that its physical 
and chemical properties, as well as its uni- 
formity, make it particularly desirable for this 


pa f pose 





LEAD ...For the protection of cables 


In pure lead sheathing, the copper content 
of St. Joe Lead (.06 to .07) increases tensile 
strength and fatigue resistance. In the manu 


facture of 1% antimonial lead cables, St. Joe 
Lead requires lower extrusion pressure and 
makes possible a higher rate of production 


All St. Joe Lead comes from the South East 
Missouri mines of this Company - - the 
country’s largest producer of lead. No scrap 
or secondary metal enters into the production 
of St. Joe Lead 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE .- 
ELdorado 5-3200 


NEW YORK 


which already has provided good 
operations for local fabricators. A 
fairly large portion of prospective 
work is related in some manner to 
the defense program. An additiona! 
600 tons is pending for ammunition 
magazines for the army near Sa- 
vanna, Ill., 3500 tons previously 
having been awarded for similar 
construction there. 

Philadelphia — Bids will be taken 
by the navy Sept. 6 on 14,530 tons 
of structural material, including 
9880 tons of medium channels and 
beams, 3750 tons of medium angles, 
900 tons high-tensile angles. Plant 
expansion work in connection with 
the defense program is more active 
and is expected to gain momentum. 

Buffalo — An increasing number 
of private undertakings are appear- 
ing, with major interest centered in 
a tentative new bomber plant for 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., costing 
$8.000.000 to $10,000,000. 

Seattle—While no important proj- 
ects are up for consideration pros- 
pects fer increased volume are 
promising. Fabricators have 60-day 
backlogs and public works jobs will 
call for important tonnages soon. 
One of the largest is in navy ex- 
pansion, general contract to Austin 
Co., quantities not yet known. 

San Francisco — The structural 
market was active and 7192 tons 
were booked, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 162,053 tons, com- 
pared with 85,220 tens for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Co- 
lumbia Steel Co. took 4000 tons for 
naval buildings at Midway Island 
and the Hawaiian Islands and 1500 
tons for an addition to Bank of 
America, San Francisco. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pubiic proj- 
ects still are taking most of the 
tonnage from here, and demand is 
holding up well. 

Toronto, Ont.— With continued 
wide activity in building and new 
contracts being placed in connection 
with war projects and plant addi- 
tions, business is at a high level 
in structural steel. Despite the fact 
that awards now run about 8000 
tons per week, prospective business 
continues to increase. However, as 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 24........ 23,819 
Week ended Aug. 17........ 19,467 
Week ended Aug. 10........ 24,101 
This week, 1939 ............ 25,873 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 21,326 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,411 
Weekly average, July ..... 33,958 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 752,648 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 725,081 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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government jobs call for rush con- 
struction and most of the air train- 
ing buildings will be completed 
within the next few months, a fall- 
ing off in structural awards is ex- 
pected toward the end of the year. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4000 tons, naval buildings, Midway island 
and Hawaiian islands, to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1500 tons, addition, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, to Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

1400 tons, bridge, route 14, Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through H. 
R. Dickens, Philadelphia. 

1200 tons, piling, seaplane nangar, An- 
napolis, Md., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through McCloskey & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

977 tons, bridge, Beaumont, Tex., Kansas 
City Southern railroad, to Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans.; bids July 27. 

795 tons, addition to service parts build- 
ing, Chevrolet Motor Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Piits- 
burgh. 

750 tons, addition to powerhouse, West 
Penn Power Co., Power, W. Va., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, Brooklyn shaft, Battery-Brook- 
lyn tunnel, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

650 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

600 tons, warehouse, Alton, Ill., to Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Il. 

600 tons, H and Z sheet piling, naval 
base, Tongue Point, Oreg., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

575 tons, warehouse, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Alton, Ill., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

550 tons, bridge, Plattsburg-Au Sable, 
New York, project, RC-40-66, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
Louis Longhi & Son, Torrington, Conn. 

496 tons, steel superstructures over navi- 
gation lock, Kentucky dam project, req. 
239316, Tennessee valley authority, 
Knoxville, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


475 tons, buffing shop, for navy, Wash- 
ington, to Barber & Ross Co. Inc., 
Washington. 

434 tons, Texas state highway bridges, 
228 tons at Wichita Falls to Panhandle 
Steel Products Co., Wichita Falls, and 
to Austin Bros., Dallas, Tex.; 206 tons 
at Laredo to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

395 tons, plant addition, Parish Pressed 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., to Beimont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

394 tons, piling, dock repairs, United 
States Gypsum Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 


385 tons, highway bridge 1997, Jackson 
county, Indiana, to Vincennes Steel 
Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

350 tons, addition to building, Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., to Whitehead & Kales Co., De- 
troit. 

346 tons, state highway bridge, Boone 
county, Missouri, to [Illinois Stee! 
Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 

335 tons, alterations and shop additions, 
Hamilton Standard propeller division, 
United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 


330 tons, plant, Chicago, Wilmington & 
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Franklin Coal Co., Frankfort, Ill., to 
Vincennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 
320 tons, 200-foot through truss span, 
Great Northern railroad, Havre, Mont., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
310 tons, bridge, section 28-1VF, Cen- 
terville, Ill., to Missouri Bridge & 

Iron Co., St. Louis. 

300 tons, air corps school, war depart- 
ment, Denver; 200 tons to Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minne- 
apolis, 100 tons to Denver Steel & Iron 
Works, Denver; bids July 12. 

290 tons, state bridge 415, Ladysmith, 
Wis., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

280 tons, prison buildings 11 and 12, 
Green Haven, N. Y., to Belmont Iron 





Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


280 tons, bulkhead wall, East 30th-36th 
streets, New York, contract 32, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

275 tons, airplane hangar, Memphis, 


Tenn., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee; bids Aug. 13. 

250 tons, three Chicago park district 
bridges in Lincoln Park, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


240 tons, state highway bridge, Galen- 
ville-Sand Hill, Ulster county, New 
York, project FAS-SS-40-10, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; William 
Van Kleeck, New Paltz, N. Y., con- 
tractor, $73,731, bids Aug. 7, Albany 

230 tons, factory building, for Borden 
Milk Co., Bainbridge, N. Y., to Ameri- 





16,000 POUNDS OF GEAR 


5 Whether you need gears that weigh thousands of pounds 


like the one illustrated above or any size down to a few ounces, 


you will find that Horsburgh & Scott quality speaks louder 


than words. It's performance... not promises that wins re- 


orders for Horsburgh & Scott gears. With a complete line of 


all types and sizes... here’s one source for all gears and 


gear products. 


Your Company Letterhead Brings a Complete 448-Page Catalog 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 170 tons, warehouse, for Jackson & Per- 
kins, Newark, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 


222 tons, factory addition, Modine Mfg. 
eda Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Co., Racine, Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge 

& Iron Co., Milwaukee, 160 tons, boiler plant and addition, to 
210 tons, mill buildings, Globe Steel Rohm & Haas, Bristol, Pa., to Belmont 

Tubes Co., Milwaukee, to Milwaukee Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 160 tons, state bridge over Stillwater 


205 tons, store, Sears, Roebuck & Co., river, Covington, O., to Burger Iron 
Wheeling, W. Va., for Hazelett estate, Co., Akron, O. 
to Riverside Steel Co., Wheeling, W. 147 tons, piling, Illinois Light Co., East 
Va. Peoria, Ill., to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Herlihy Mid Continent Co., Chi- 


200 tons, underpass, Gravois avenue, St. 
cago, contractor. 


Louis, to Mississippi Valley Structural 


Steel Co., Decatur, Ill. G. L. Tarlton 140 tons, state bridges, Brattleboro, Vt., 
Inec., St. Louis, contractor; bids June 7. to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
190 tons, state bridges, Lowell, Mass., to 125 tons, 120-foot turntable, Union Pa- 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. cific railroad, Cheyenne, Wyo., to R. W. 


American Blexilde Couplings 
HAVE ONLY 3 SIMPLE-RUGGED PARTS 


2 identical jaw flanges—1 floating center block 





SIMPLE DESIGN HELPS CUT COUPLING 
COST— MAINTENANCE —POWER LOSS 


“Down time" due to coupling maintenance means idie men 
and machines. American Flexible Couplings reduce "down 
time" to a minimum, they wear longer, and seldom require any 
kind of adjustment. 

American Flexible Couplings embody an application of the 
proven Oldham Principle of power transmission. Their flexi- 
bility comes from proven mechanical design—not flexible mate- 
rials. The floating metallic center block (3), being free to float 
in any direction between the jaw flanges (1 and 2), compensates for both offset and 
angular misalignment, thereby avoiding binding or cramping of bearings. 

Maintenance is simplified. Wear is absorbed by inexpensive, easily replaced 
non-metallic bearing strips on the load bearing surfaces of the floating metallic 
center block. For complete information, write direct to factory. 


AMERICAN Sus 


{merican Flexible Couplings Provide Complete Flexibility 
Without Flexible Materials 



















































Young Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

120 tons, state bridge, Avilla, Ind., to 
Elkhart Bridge & Iron Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

118 tons, fabricated structural steel, 
draft tube gates, Wilson power plant, 
units 9 and 10, req. 258077, Tennessee 
valley authority, Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa. 

115 tons, Clearfield county Pennsylvania, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, state bridge 259, Caledonia, 
Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee. 

110 tons, turbine supports, power plant, 
Seward, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa., through Utility 
Management Corp., Reading, Pa. 

100 tons, highway bridge, Newstead, N. 
Y., to Lackawanna Steel Construction 
Co., Buffalo; William J. Gallagher, Me- 
dina, N. Y., low on general contract. 

100 tons, extension, crane runway, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad, Pittsburgh, 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, repairs, Sixteenth street bridge, 
Omaha, Union Pacific railroad, to Pax- 
ton & Vierling Iron Works, Omaha. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


11,500 tons, shapes, piling and bars, 
bridge, Hartford, Conn.; bids Sept. 17. 


8400 tons, superstructure, St. Georges 
highway bridge, contract 2, St. Georges, 
Del., for war department. 


3000 tons, trestle for crane, Cherokee 
dam, Jefferson City, Tenn., for Ten- 
nessee valley authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


3000 tons, various structures, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2800 tons, four landplane hangars, Quon- 
set Point, R. I.; bids in. 


1650 tons, ten storage warehouses, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., for United States 
government. 

950 tons, viaduct, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania; L. M. Hutchinson, Mt. 
Union, Pa., low. 

600 tons, additions to erecting and test- 
ing buildings, McCook, Ill., for GMC- 
Electro Motive Corp. 

600 tons, 19 ammunition magazine build- 
ings, Proving Ground, IIl.; bids to 
army quartermaster there, Aug. 27. 


450 tons, post office, Enid, Okla.; bids 
Sept. 10. 

410 tons, three bridges, Erie county 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa.;_ bids 
Aug, 30. 

400 tons, service shop and warehouse, for 
General Electric Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, factory building, Geneva Forge 
Co., Geneva, N. Y.; bids Sept. 3. 

330 tons, welding shop, Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

288 tons, Indiana state highway bridges, 
Franklin and Machanicsburg; bids 
Aug. 27. 

255 tons, storage building, office and 
boiler room, for Steel Sales Corp., De- 
troit. 

250 tons, factory building, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; bids in. 

235 tons, viaduct, Elm street, Hastings, 
Nebr., for state. 


225 tons, stadium, Brookfield high school, 
Riverside, Ill. 

220 tons, school building, Victor, N. Y., 
for city. 


220 tons, addition to electrical engineer- 
ing building, for Purdue university, 
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West Lafayette, Ind. 
220 tons, hangars, Salt Lake City. 
195 tons, alterations to bleach room, for 


Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Great 


Works, Me. 

190 tons, Ak-Sar-Ben 
Nebr., for state. 

180 tons, bridges 7.69 and_ 7.85, 
chester, N. Y., for New York, 
Haven & Hartford railroad. 

165 tons, medical-surgical building, state 
hospital, Concord, N. H. 

165 tons, warehouse and office building, 
for Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago. 

145 tons, beam bridge, Westport, Conn., 
for New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. 

140 tons, I-beam overpass bridge, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, P2., 
Aug. 30. 

140 tons, bridge 35.50, Green Farms, 
Conn., for New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, 

140 tons, sewage treatment works, New 
York, for city. 

135 tons, warehouse, for 
Sugar Co., Nyssa, Oreg. 

135 tons, state bridge over Little Miami 
river, Greene county, Ohio. 

135 tons, sheet piling, United States In- 
dian irrigation service, Bishop, Calif.; 
bids Aug. 30. 

125 tons, crane beams, for Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va. 

115 tons, bridge, East Norwalk, Conn., 
for New York, New Haven, & Hartford 
railroad. 

115 tons, state bridge over Brule river, 
Stager, Mich. 

110 tons, branch bank building, for 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York. 

110 tons, Valentine hall, for Amherst 
college, Amherst, Mass. 

110 tons, nitrating house, for 
Powder Co., Parlin, N. J. 


viaduct Omaha, 


Bay- 
New 


Amalgamated 


Hercules 


110 tons, garage building, for Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


105 tons, nine highway bridges, Wyoming. 

100 tons or more, tidewater substation, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Western Ornamental 
Iron Works, Tacoma, low. 


100 tons, addition to plant No. 2 Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Ilion, N. Y.; Charles 
R. Blackstone, Utica, N. Y., low on gen- 
eral contract. 


100 tons, New theatre, Lovejoy and Gold 
streets, Buffalo; Henry L. Spann, Buf- 
falo, low on general contract. 


Unstated, 27-ton capacity gantry crane 
for Coulee dam; Star Iron & Steel Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., low, at $105,380. 


Unstated, 284-foot state bridge, Gallatin 
county, Mont.; bids opened at Helena, 
Aug. 23. 

Unstated, superstructure for three 
bridges Kettle Falls, Wash.; bids to 
reclamation bureau, Denver, Aug. 19. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh — Inquiry is fairly 
large, principally from highway 
work, which is at its peak. Indus- 
trial construction is also active and 
accounts for fair tonnages. Some 
new tonnages from public works 
have appeared. Producers do not 
anticipate congestion although de- 
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liveries may fall slightly behind 
during the fall. 
Chicago — Awards and _ inquiries 


continue numerous, although only a 
few large jobs are active. Another 
section of the local subway will be 
bid next month, involving 275 tons 
of bars. The completed subway 
will have taken approximately 35,- 
000 tons of bars, in addition to 
more than 80,000 tons of other 
products. Work is about 80 per 
cent completed. 

New York—Buying of reinforcing 
bars has improved for government 





contract work and close to 10,000 
tons of piling has been placed in 
the East. Highway mesh is also 
slightly more active, New York 
state closing Sept. 4 on contracts 
taking 1000 tons. 

Philadelphia Buying is some- 


what more active with bridge and 
housing projects leading. Only small 
concessions are obtainable on ton- 
nage lots. 

Seattle—Inquiry is slow, although 
there is a fair volume of lots under 
90 tons each. Rolling mil! backlogs 
are not heavy, Bids were opened 
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Two Buck Boners 


® There is a radio station in the 
Detroit area which is geing 
broke paying its listeners $1 for 
every legitimate boner which 
they detect made by the. sta- 
tion’s announcers during the day. 
Seems like a swell idea and just 
to show how cocky we are we'll 
raise the ante to two bucks for 
every real slip you can find in 
this week’s issue of Steer. We 
would have lost last week be- 
cause right on the “Highlight- 
ing” page was this stumble: 
Multiple spot welds at the rate 
of 100 per cent are made in a 
new machine. Nice, fresh, love- 
ly spot welds, made in a ma- 
chine—damnedest thing y’ ever 
saw. Who'll buy ‘em? One hun- 
dred for a penny. Nice fresh 
spot welds, lady? 


Preview Review 


@ if you’ve never been to an 
automobile press review, maybe 
you'd like to know what hap- 
pens, so here goes from the little 
brown notebook of Detroit Edi- 
tor A. H. Allen, on the Buick 
preview at Flint, Mich., Aug. 13: 

“Three Blue Goose — buses 
picked up I11 newspaper men 
at the door of the Book-Cadil- 
lac at 9:45 a. m. Set sail out 
Woodward Ave. for Flint, stop- 
ping at Old Mill roadhouse at 
11:15 to see men about dogs and 
Coca-Cola. Several intrepid souls 
pour quick ones and shudder in 
the bright sunlight. Arrive at 
I. M. A. auditorium in Flint at 
12:15. Everyone gets lapel but- 
tons reading, “Buick Fireball 8— 
Give ‘er the Gun for Forty-One.” 
Parade to circus tent for Mar- 
tinis and barbecue lunch of chick- 
en, corn, baked Idahos and ap- 
ple pie. Ten-piece band plays 
not so good but loud. Seventy- 
pound torch singer competes 
with band in Just My Bill re- 
minding boys what their ex- 
pense accounts will look like. 
Crowd adjourns to auditorium 
again to hear H. H. Curtice, 
G.M., and W. F. Hufstader, 
S.M., in unveiling ceremonies 
of 1941 models. Curtains part, 
the band plays and the crowd 
cheers as the glistening new se- 


dan revolves silently in the spot 
light. Then some special movies, 
after which the crowd moves 
to the rear of the auditorium 
to climb all over a dozen of the 
new cars, inspecting every detail. 
A trumpet blast reconvenes the 
meeting to hear Chas. A. Chayne, 
C. E., hurriedly run through 
engineering features of the new 
line. Buses then move the gang 
out in the country where a line 
of 1941's awaits test by the news- 
paper men. We pick a Road- 
master and whistle ‘round the 
4-mile course. From 50 to go 
without a murmur. She hits 
bumps with hardly a_ bounce. 
Zigs as easily as it zags. Buses 
again and to the Durant hotel 
for cocktails and steak dinner 
with all the trimmings. Brief 
talks by Buick officials. Rex 
Cleveland of the New York 
Times echoes the guests’ grati- 
tude. Then a prize drawing for 
two completely equipped Special 
models, one for editors, one for 
advertising reps. Came close. 
Ceremonies over about 10 p. m. 
and as the boys file out each is 
handed a Schick electric shaver 
as a souvenir. Into the buses, 
each thoughtfully provided with 
Scotch. Another stop at the Old 
Mill. The lights of Detroit. All 


out.” 


Fore! 


@ Striking employes of the Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable Co. have 
been picketing their boss’s home 
for two weeks but now according 
to the N. Y. Times they've ex- 
tended their demonstration to his 
country club out on Long Island, 
because they claim he induced 
caddies to take up jobs as “strike- 
breakers” in his plant. Flatly 
denying this, the boss, J. E. Mc- 
Auliffe, is going to get pretty sore 
if they don’t stand still and be 
quiet while he’s putting for that 
89. And with an 8 on 7. 


Be Seein’ Ya 


@ We're going to sneak anoth 
er week off and do a few things 
around home the little woman 
has had on her mind for some 
time now, so we'll see you after 
Labor Day. 

SHRDLU 
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at Coulee, Wash. Aug. 23 by the 
reclamation bureau for _ rearing 
ponds and water system at Win- 
throp, Wash., involving 167 tons re- 
inforcing and 88 tons miscellaneous 
metal items. 

San Francisco — Awards of rein- 
forcing bars were not large although 
more than 13,500 tons are up for fig- 
ures. Awards aggregated 2845 tons, 
bringing the total to date to 117,192 
tens as compared with 106,204 tons 
for the corresponding period in 
1939. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1800 tons, fort supply dam, United States 
engineers, Wolf Creek, Okla., to Coler- 
ado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver; Leo 
Sander Co., contractor. 

1500 tons, riverfront dike, United States 
engineers, Hartford, Conn., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; A. I. Savin, 
contractor. 

920 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-42,493-A, Friant, Calif., to Jud- 
son Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

611 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 24,749-A, Fortuna, Calif., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

500 tons, dike and pumping station, 
Chicopee, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; B. A. Gardetto 
Inc., contractor. 

400 tons, seaplane hangar, Annapolis, Md., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia. 

400 tons, Mt. Pleasant housing project, 
New Britain, Conn., to Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, through Scherer Steel 
Co.; South New England Construction 
Co., contractor. 

277 tons, two bridges, Rockford, Ind., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

270 tons, Morrell & Co., manufacturing 
building, Ottumwa, Iowa, to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis; Stark Building Co., 
contractor. 

250 tons, route 14, Bradford county, Penn- 
Sylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through H. R. Dickens, 
Philadelphia. 

180 tons, central heating plant, north- 
east airbase, Chicopee, Mass.,_ to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Bass Engineering & Construction Co., 
contractor. 

152 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-38,403-A, Kettle Falls, Wash., 
to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 
Colo. ‘ 

150 tons, Rahr Malting Co., elevator, 
Minneapolis, to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis. 

150 tons, General Motors Corp., Aero 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 24........ 8,509 
Week ended Aug. 17 ....... 9,147 
Week ended Aug. 10 ........ 10,935 
_ 2 a 6,203 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 8,814 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 9,197 
Weekly average, July ...... 8,543 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 336,177 
Total to date, 1940 ......... 299,681 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Products division building, Vandalia, 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; F. Messer & Son, contractecr. 

150 tons, United States engineers’ project, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co., contractor. 

140 tons, factory building, Allen-Bradley 
Co., Milwaukee, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 

130 tons, sub base building, and quay 
wall, Groton, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; F. H. McGraw & 
Co., contractor. 

115 tons, bridge, Plainfield, Ind., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

114 tons, school and church, Columbus, 


Ind., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 
100 tons, plant, Consolidated Cement 


Corp., Cement City, Mich., to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 
100 tons, Illinois Meat Co. warehouse, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 
100 tons, Lady Queen of Heaven school, 
Detroit, to Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, through Taylor-Gaskin. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


quartermaster depot ware- 
bids Aug. 


500 ~tons, 
houses, Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
23. 

430 tons, naval academy buildings, An- 
napolis, Md.; McCloskey & Co., contrac- 
tor. 

400 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Washington; bids Aug. 26. 

360 tons, Ivanhoe and Duneland hous- 
ing projects, Gary, Ind.; Superior Con- 
struction Co., low. 

275 tons, Chicago subway, contract D-2C; 
bids to commissioner of subways Sept. 
12; also 90 tons of shapes. 

250 tons, Mt. Calvary Housing, Columbus, 
O.; bids Aug. 23. 

250 tons, highway bridge near Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; bids Aug. 29. 

200 tons, highway projects Washington 
state; bids in at Olympia. 

167 tons, (also 88 tons miscellaneous), 
rearing ponds, Winthrop, Wash., bids 
in at Coulee, Wash.; materials by 
reclamation bureau. 

165 tons, addition, Roosevelt 
Fresno, Calif.; bids opened. 
150 tons, building for state college, F'res- 

no, Calif.; bids opened. 

Unstated, Roza irrigation project, Wash- 
ington state; Bethlehem Steel Co., Seat- 
tle, low to reclamation bureau, 


store, 


schooi, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—Production continues 
steady. Merchant markets are ac- 
tive, although foundry buying is rel- 
atively light. Steel mill demand 
is quite brisk, and of particular in- 
terest over the past week was a 
deal which brought pig iron to Jones 
& Laughlin from two other pro- 
ducers. The amount involved was 
larg2, although the exact total was 
not verified. Prices are firm. Ex- 
port demand is heavy. 

Chicago — Shipments are better 
than last month and movement of 
merchant iron during August has 
prospects of being the best so far 
this year. Producers are able to 
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make early shipment and consum- 
ers are not inclined to stock iron 
extensively. However, inventories 
have tended to increase with ex- 
pansion in operations, and buying 
lately has shown moderate gains. 
Possibility is seen of a tight situa- 
tion in pig iron and coke this fall 
should steelworks maintain their 
near-capacity pace and the foundry 
melt increase markedly. Foundry 
coke shipments currently are at the 
year’s best rate and substantially 
heavier than a year ago. 

New York—Shipments show fur- 
ther slight gains, notably by mer- 
chant furnaces, as foundries have 
taken more orders than expected, 
forcing revision of expected needs. 
buying is slow, with most current 
specifications against contracts. 

Philadelphia — Buying is slow 
although some consumers evidence 


interest in fourth quarter require- 
ments. The foundry melt is close 
to 75 per cent. Export inquiry in- 
cludes 15,000 tons for Africa. 

Buffalo—Active demand continues 
to absorb output as_ production 
holds at 92 per cent. Increase in 
foundry melt is attributed to the 
national defense program. National 
Steel Corp. is considering a long 
range modernization program for 
its subsidiary plant here, which may 
mean rebuilding of a blast furnace 
out of production for years. 

St. Louis Movement of pig 
iron to melters has increased fur- 
ther. Releases indicate no diminu- 
tion in shipments during the next 
six weeks. 

The melt has also continued to 
move upward, with improvement 
quite general through all classes of 
users. Stove foundry schedules have 





iil © OR BETTER WELDS! 


@ Every Page electrode is made to help you make 
better welds. The sole purpose of our broad program of research 
and experiment is to develop better products with which you can do 
better and more profitable work. ¢ Out of this program have come 
electrodes that, on actual test, have proved themselves head and 
shoulders above any electrodes against which they were tested. © So, 
whatever welding job you have to do, give Page a trial. The results 


may surprise you. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding Electrodes; Page Wire Fence; Lay-Set 
Preformed Wire Rope; Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves; Campbell Abrasive 
Cutting Machines; American Chains; Ford Chain Blocks, Cranes and Trolleys. 
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been seasonally advanced, several 
important plants operating five days 
per week. 

Cincinnati — Pig iron shipments 
are steady with the melt near 70 
per cent. Some expansion in auto- 
motive melt has served to offset 
seasonal tapering on several special- 
ties. Jobbing and machine tool 
foundries are on good schedules. 
Previous covering precludes any- 
thing but light buying now, for 
fill-ins. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales are holding at an even rate. 
Small melters are ordering in lots 
up to 200 or 300 tons, but no special 
effort is being made to build up in- 
ventories. Larger melters are cov- 
ered for third quarter and future 
booking has_ slackened. Special 
grade iron is being imported from 
the United States, although Cana- 
dian furnace operators are fully 
supplying the merchant market. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh Strong undertone 
prevails, although buying is light 
in open-hearth grades. Railroad spe- 
cialtics are strong. Scrap rail prices 
are moving up, and demand is brisk 
for blast furnace scrap. Heavy ton- 
nages of premium grade No. 1 steel 
have been sold by a mill here in a 
barter arrangement to other mills 
in return for pig iron. Quotation 
on No. 1 steel remains the same at 
$18.50 to $19 for dealer grade. 

Cleveland—Firmness continues in 
the scrap market, with small buy- 
ing but shipments on contract go- 
ing forward steadily. Receipts 
from upper lake ports have less- 
ened recently. Attention is fixed 
on September automotive scrap 
lists and railroad offerings, both 
due this week. 

Chicago—Scrap prices continue 
strong, evidenced by the fact brok- 
ers are paying as much as or more 
than was obtained on recent mill 
purchases of some grades. The 
trade does not expect a _ rapidly 
advancing market, despite the fact 
steelmaking is at a record pace, 
as it is expected scrap offerings will 
increase materially at higher prices. 
Fairly heavy tonnages are being 
shipped from here and nearby areas 
to Hamilton, Ont. 

Boston At stronger prices, do- 
mestic buying of scrap by steel 
works and foundries is slightly 
more active. Shipments to eastern 
Pennsylvania and district consum- 
ers are heavier, but export buying 
is less active outside the immediate 
Boston district. 


Philadelphia Steel and iron 
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scrap continues to display strength 
and while quotations may hold for a 
week or two a further rise is re- 
garded as inevitable. Considerable 
interest is shown in the scrap from 
the Ninth avenue elevated structure 
in New York estimated at 60,000 to 
75,000 tons, for which demolition 
bids will be taken Sept. 6. 

Buffalo — A firmer tone is becom- 
ing evident despite absence of buy- 
ing. No. 1 heavy melting remains 
at $18 to $18.50 a ton, but dealers 
are almost unanimous in ignoring 
bids of consumers within this range. 
Cast iron borings advanced 50 cents 
a ton to $12 to $12.50 a ton. 

Detroit—Scrap shows excentional 
strength, bulwarked by Ford com- 
ing in for some tonnage to tide over 
the current low point in manufac- 
turing schedules. This caused a 
flurry among dealers and brokers 
and gave sentiment a boost. Prices 
are unchanged except for a 50-cent 
increase in short shoveling turnings 
to $11.50 to $12.00. 

Cincinnati—Prices of iron and 
steel scrap are up 75 cents, reflect- 
ing in part the better bids recently 
attracted by railroad lists and op- 
timistic sentiment among dealers. 
Mill interest in future needs con- 
tinues absent, despite the high steel- 
making rate. Some items are being 
attracted to nearby districts. 

St Louis Scrap continues to 
display considerable strength, with 
upward revision of 25 cents to $1 
per ton, affecting nearly all grades. 
This reflects continued scarcity of 
offerings and increase in inquiries 
from other consuming points. 

The movement from the country 
has fallen to small proportions. deal- 
ers being disposed to hold accumula- 
tions for higher prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The recent re- 
duction in scrap prices has had 
little effect in increasing demand, 
and although scattered orders are 
coming in, there is nothing to indi- 
cate an immediate upturn. 

Seattle—Japan continues to place 
orders, mostly for No. 2 steel, not 
affected by embargo rules, although 
licenses for some No. 1 material 
have been granted. Rolling mills 
are in the market but are not buy- 
ing heavily, paying around $13 and 
$14 per gross ton, export prices 
being $1.50 to $2 higher. Tidewater 
stocks are only fair and receipts 
light. Trans-Pacific space is not 
difficult to obtain, freights running 
from $13 for full cargo lots to $14.50 
for parcel lots. 

Toronto, Ont.— Special activity 
features iron and steel scrap. Con- 
sumers are taking all offerings and 
endeavoring to build inventories, 
with little success. Electric furnace 
operators also are heavy buyers. 
Dealers report good offerings and 
large tonnages are moving through 
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yards. Cast and stove plate are 
in limited supply. Prices generally 
are firm and unchanged. 

San Francisco—lIndications point 
to further reductions in price for No. 
1 and No. 2 heavy melting steel, due 
to the fact that export licenses for 
shipment to the Orient may not be 
given on this class of material. No 
change is noted in present quota- 
tions which continue firm at $13 to 
$13.50 a net ton, f.o.b. cars, metro- 
politan area, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles for No. 1 and at $12 to 
$12.50 a net ton for No. 2. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 75 


Pittsburgh — Local jobbers re- 


port brisk business and slight de- 
cline in stocks because of difficulty 
in obtaining deliveries from mills. 
Structural and plate items are the 
most active, with bars moving well. 

Chicago — Sales are increasing 
more rapidly, showing faic gains 
compared with July. An upturn for 
August as a whole appears assured 
but it will be narrowed somewhat 
by the lag in buying at the open- 
ing of this month. Orders are wide- 
ly diversified. 

New York—Orders to steel ware- 
houses are widely diversified and 
volume booked by most jobbers 
thus far this month is the highest 
of the year. Except for sheets, 
prices are firm as a rule, although 
resale pipe quotations are subject 
to scattered weakness. Demand for 
mechanical and aircraft tubing is 
brisk and general alloy business is 
improving. On the more standard 
alloy products mill deliveries range 
from six to eight weeks with heat- 
treated stock averaging close to 12 
weeks. 

Philadelphia August ware- 
house business is larger than in 
July but has not reached the active 
volume of a year ago. Orders are 
well diversified. 

Buffalo—Sales volume shows a 
Slight increase over July. Prices 
are steady to firm for most items. 
The galvanized sheet market is 
showing a better tone at the low 
level of 4.00c. 

Cincinnati—An expected upturn 
in warehouse sales has not yet de- 
veloped, volume being held to pre- 
vious levels, or slightly lower, by 
vacations and other summer influ- 
ences. Industrial demand has been 
maintained unusually well. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. 

Seattle—Volume of sales is slight- 
ly less than a month ago but busi- 
ness generally is satisfactory. Deal- 
ers expect improved turnover after 
Sept. 1 as public works projects 
get under way. Prices are firm. 
Portland dealers continue to main- 
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tain higher prices than in effect 
here. 

St. Louis — Warehouse interests 
report increasing volume, more at- 
tributed to defense requirements 
than has so far been the case. Mer- 
chant wire has developed distinct 
betterment during the past four 
weeks. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh New business has 
dropped off considerably with the 
normal seasonal decline now well 
under way. Operations this week 
are estimated at 62 per cent, off 
8 points from last week, reflecting 
the decline in new business. ‘Ton- 
nage shipments compare favorably 
with a year ago, although stocks 
now held by consumers and produc: 
ers are higher than at this time last 
year. Export business is off some- 
what but is expected to return short- 
ly. 

Chicago — Tin plate orders are 
lighter, business being quiet in com- 
parison with activity experienced in 
most other steel products. Ship- 
ments are fairly heavy, with the 
lag in buying attributed by pro- 
ducers to the more than ample 





stocks in hands of consumers. Mills 
also have comfortable inventories. 


Relatively good outlook for tin 
plate consumption in manufacture 
of sanitary and general line cans 
Still is seen for coming weeks. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 75 
London — (By Cable) War re- 
quirements for hematite iron in 
Great Britain necessitate severe 


limitations on ordinary and export 
users. In ore, coke, scrap and semi- 
finished steel the situation is satis- 
factory at present. Steel tonnage 
available for export is closely limi- 
ted. Shipbuilding absorbs substan- 
tial quantities of plates and other 
constructional forms. The situation 
is improving in tin plate exports and 
some sheet tonnages are also avail 
able for export. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 76 


Cleveland—aAll but two of the 297 
Great Lakes bulk carriers were en- 
gaged in iron ore transportation 
Aug. 15, according to a compilation 
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Hardness ... Toughness... 
Uniformity .. . Accuracy... 
Tensile Strength .. . Color 


% We might be called too fussy about heat- 
treating Central Sheet Metal Screws to just 
the right turn . .. true blue. But there's no 
use putting flawless special analysis steel into 
a sheet metal screw, without this final Central 
“true-blue" heat-treating process that makes 
‘em stand up under the severest kind of strain 
or vibration. 


Without cost or obligation, let us send 
samples of Central “true blue’ Sheet Metal 
Screws. Specify types “A” or “Z" in the 
size you need. Test them out on the toughest 
kind of __ self-tapping metal-to-metal 
assemblies. Treat ‘em rough. We'll stake 
our reputation on your verdict. Write 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 SHIELDS AVENUE 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 





98.99 per 


by C. C. Lindeman, M. A. Hanna 
Co. This represents 99.33 per cent 
of the total trip capacity of 2,717,040 
tons. July 15, 294 boats were active, 
cent of total capacity. 


| Aug. 15, 1939, 230 ships were in 


commission, 76.16 per cent, and of 
this total only 206 were in the ore 
trade. Inactive boats Aug. 15 were 
two, of the Columbia Transportation 
Co. 

Consumption of Lake Superior 
iron ore in July totaled 5,493,961 
tons, third successive month in which 
iron ore use has gained over the 


| preceding month, highest for any 





July since 1929 and highest for any 
month since December, 1939, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. This compared with 5,- 
212,699 tons in June and was a gain 
of 75 per cent over 3,143,337 tons 
in July, 1939. Seven months’ con- 
sumption totaled 32,826,627 tons, 
an increase of 63 per cent over 20,- 
114,223 tons in the corresponding 
1939 period and the highest seven- 
month total since 1937. 

Iron ore on hand at furnaces and 
docks Aug. 1 totaled 28,128,054 tons, 
compared with 23,515,802 tons July 
1 and 28,507,243 tons Aug. 1, 1939. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 73 


New York—Demand for distillates 
is steady, and while production is 
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heavy, notably in benzol, most cur- 
rent output is moving directly into 
consumption, mainly against con- 
tracts. Toluol needs for explosives 
are mounting. Xylol is moving in 
fair volume with some lull in de- 
mand from the coating industries. 
Substantial shipments of phenol are 
being made to the plastics trade, but 
naphthalene is affected by the usual 
seasonal lull. Coke oven by-product 
prices are unchanged. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Improvement in ac- 
tual consumption of copper, lead 
and zinc bolstered price sentiment 
in the markets last week. Prices 
advanced %-cent a pound On cop- 
per and 15 points on lead while un- 
dertone of the zinc market was 
firm to strong. 

Copper—Copper and brass mills 
have a large backlog of orders and 
their holdings of excess stocks have 
dropped considerably. Japan has 
been an active buyer, removing ad- 
ditional supplies from the market. 
Custom smelters and_ resellers 
moved their prices to the mine pro- 
ducers’ level of 11.00c, Connecticut. 

Lead—Sellers generally balanced 
their intakes last week and a few 
exceeded them. Indications were 
that bookings exceeded production. 
Refined stocks dropped 7983 tons 


Metal Prices 





Nonferrous 
—————_—_Copper. 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Aug Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
17 *10.75 11.00 10.50 50.75 50.30 
19 *10.87% 11.00 10.62% 50.75 50.25 
20 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.75 50.25 
21 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.75 50.25 
22 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.62% 50.15 
23 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.55 50.05 


*Based on sales by custom smelters. 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.75 4.60 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
4.75 4.60 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
4.75 4.60 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
ly GENO OG. os a's Sh went Si ea es 

Composition Brass Turnings 
New York.... Cs-< Ole Ke FDA » Ee 
Light Copper 
SUG TR dew he wha. fee dds os TS 
RI 05.0.8) oo chic a cng aioe 6.25-6.50 
Chicago + «+ 8.25-6.50 
ETN a os nado so Ne euleeansee 6.75 
Light Brass 
RoR SCE ates oaks Alive 8S OR 3.50-3.75 
IR Go age s&s pia! akan ee eee 4.25-4.37 % 
ay | ere sia on Eo pita: np iiaapcodial sitet 4.25 
Lead 
PI hs Cos a stial ora ott 6% 4.25-4.35 
Cleveland o osee 0 OOM tO 
Chicago .... ee eee ee 
SN Sn ns “5 on tae arose + ek w OS 3.50-3.75 
Zine 
NIE oc, a 5. + sauce eval 6 ee Py 
SOE Cer: 
SOs RE oc euS s backhoe cue ee ee 
Aluminum 

paeee., Ret, eeveremna: sos. oc sk 8.50 
SROTOMR, MOVOIONG | fc 6 5. oo ck co vices 6.50 
Clips, soft, Cleveland............... 14.00 
Beret, ee, Bt. LIOR. Sk ke. 7.75-8.00 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high)........ «2828 
Copper, hot rolled savas oad wa Se 
Bape, CUCU Ta SORNES 5 kc nics icbda i ccen tld 
Se CRNMEy BOD, MUNIN So ass ila g 4 oerd'a sie oinse 11.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass ........ .. .20,98 
Seamless copper ...... » «eke 
Rods 
| 13.26 
Copper, hot rolled....... cht 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 16.87 
Wire 
zeuow Grass (high). ...........:; 18.48 
OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. | Composition Red Brass 
ROOD ONE, st 0k + 0'b 4 0B von bv SOUT OTe. 
Cleveland is. oy SET OO 
Chicago Pe ee 7.00-7.25 
Rc AE. Wo bh dine WS WSs Ghee lok 7.75 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
ee ee aks ts ck ee 8.50-8.75 
Reman, POO. cca s dnc coca nxt 8.25-8.50 
Fe Oo via sk OW cd oe ec R.25-8.50 








SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .11.75 
Standard No. 12 aluminum......... 








in July to only 47,360 tons, the low- 
est level in 10 years. Heavy ship- 
ments relieved pressure of Mexican 
metal offerings and prices rose to 
the basis of 4.75c, East St. Louis. 


Zinc—Supplies available for deliv- 
ery over the balance of the year 
are very tight, giving the present 
6.50-cent level strong support. Ac- 
tual consumption is high with the 
galvanizing rate at 74 per cent, brass 
mill operations gaining, and with 
automotive demands increasing. 
Consumption is estimated in ex- 
cess of production. 


Tin—Prices tended slightly lower 
toward the close of the week with 
Straits at 50.55c on spot and 50.05c 
on futures. These levels are close 
to the Metals Reserve Co.’s stand- 
ing bid of 50.00c and may forecast 
an early pickup in bookings. 


Aluminum—Demand for alumi- 
num continues heavy. The airplane 
industry will require substantially 
heavier tonnages while other out- 
lets are expected to expand due to 
the lower price levels, established as 
of Aug. 1. 


Brown Iron & Steel Co. 
Ends Bankruptcy Period 


@ Brown Sheet Iron & Steel Co., 964 
Berry avenue, St. Paul, manufac- 
turer of steel oil barrels, tanks, 
stainless steel products, furnaces 
and other sheet steel products, has 
been discharged from bankruptcy un- 
der section 77B and has been com- 
pletely reorganized. P. W. Casey is 
president and general manager; 
H. C. Klages, vice president; W. A. 
Morse, secretary-treasurer. These 
three compose the board of directors. 
Mr. Casey has been with the com- 
pany since 1919, as sales manager, 
and as general manager through the 
bankruptcy period. 

The company has 110 employes 
and after installing new equipment 
will expand production. 


Reserve Tin Purchase 
Being Made Slowly 


Washington—Metals Reserve Co. 
has bought only 3000 tons of 75,000 
tons of tin called for under the 
contract with the tin committee and 
only 510 tons has been delivered. 
Manganese ore under contract to- 
tals 770,000 tons, of which 240,000 
tons is domestic ore. 


@ Malleable iron castings produc- 
tion in June was 34,700 net tons and 
shipments 33,323 tons, compared 
with 37,511 tons produced and 40,919 
tons shipped in May, the bureau of 
the census reports. Six months pro- 


duction this year was 248,156 tons, 
compared with 203,034 tons in first 
half, 1939. 
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Construction 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., Forty-seventh street and Col- 
lege Hill, will build one-story additions 
100 x 240 and 125 x 129 feet, at its 
tube plant. J. Harper is chief engineer. 

CUSTER CITY, PA—L. J. Kervin, 
Congress street, Bradford, Pa., is de- 
veloping oil property, including wells, 
pipe lines and steel storage tanks, to 
cost about $25,000. 

OIL CITY, PA.—United National Gas 
Co., United Natural building, is develop- 
ing natural gas reserves in Jefferson 
county, drilling ten wells, laying pipe 





B® Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 84 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 87 of this issue. 





lines and erecting booster stations, at 
cost of about $30,000. J. G. Montgomery 
is chief engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Joseph P. Cattie & 
Bros., job galvanizing concern, has 
bought additional land adjacent to its 
plant for expansion in connection with a 
large contract for naval equipment in- 
volving large plates and sheets. 


PITTSBURGH—Heppenstall Co., R. B. 
Heppenstall, president, 4620 Hatfield 
street, will build a one-story 50 x 75- 
foot power plant and one-story extension 
25 x 60 feet. General contract to Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Engineering Co., Thirty- 
ninth street. 





and Enterprise 


READING, PA. — Parish Pressed Steel 
Co. has given contract to J. H. Focht & 
Son Inc. for a steel and concrete addition 
to its heat-treating department to in- 
crease capacity for execution of a large 
contract for military equipment. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—vVulcan Iron 
Works, S. T. Nicholson in charge, 730 
South Main street, has plans for altera- 


tions and improvements to cost about 
$40,000. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—E. Keeler Co., 


238 West street, will build a three-story 


steel and concrete power plant and 
laboratory at Church street and Gov- 
ernment place, costing $40,000. 
Ohio 

ALLIANCE, O.—Unico Mfg. Co., recent- 
ly incorporated by M. H. Crough, 2425 
Ridgewood avenue, will operate in con- 
nection with United Co-operatives ILnc., 


in former Buckeye Twist Drill Co. plant 
on West Ely street and will manufacture 
metal barn equipment. 


ALLIANCE, O. Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp. has let contract for boiler house 
80 x 100 feet and storage hangar, to Paul! 
A. Kintz, 62 East Summit street, and will 
ask bids soon on further additions to 
airplane plant. 

CHAGRIN FALLS, O.—Stephen Jencick 
Engineering Laboratories Inc., is produc- 
ing sample units of diesel motor fuel 
injection systems and company plans oc- 
cupying its own plant as soon as vol- 
ume of sales warrants. Production now 
is at plant of Climax Motor Devices, 
River street. (Noted June 10.) 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Diesel kn- 
gine division, General Motors Corp., 2160 
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Sales of KENNAMETAL tools and 
blanks have increased 500% during the 


past 18 months—a feat that would have been impossible except for the steady stream of 


repeat orders from satisfied customers. 


They have found that KENNAMETAL not only 


cuts production time far below previous standards, but also performs reliably over a long 


period of tool life. 


It will pay you to find out whether or not your machine shop is now using KENNAMETAL 


tools for turning, boring, facing or milling steel parts. 


Send for a representative today— 


or write for free copy of Bulletin 740 explaining KENNAMETAL in detail. 


MSKENNA METALS 


200 
LATROBE, 


LLOYD 


AVENUE 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 








West 106th street, George W. Codrington, 
general manager, will add 37,650 square 
feet floor space in two wings, 100 x 240 
feet on present test building and 65 x 210 
feet on present assembly building. Space 
is needed for increased production. 


CLEVELAND—Hope Metals Products 
Inc., successor of Par-Brook Mfg. Co., 
1814 East Fortieth street, is seeking larg- 
er quarters, requiring about 15,000 square 
feet floor space. Will continue contract 
sheet metal work and welding and pro- 
duce a new line of metal toilet parti- 
tions. Some additional equipment will be 
required. 

MARIETTA O.—Local committee A. L. 
Murray chairman is obtaining funds for 
reopening the idle tin plate mill at Har- 
mar. Dan T. Haddock steelmaker has 
option to purchase the plant, formerly 
operated by the Hudson Sheet & ‘Tin 
Plate Co. Plant contains five tin mills. 


Connecticut 


BRISTOL, CONN.—Wallace Barnes Co, 
30 Main street, has let general contract 
to George Lacourse, 55 George street, 
for a one and two-story steel and con- 
erete warehouse on South Elm street, to 
cost about $40,000. 


Massachusetts 


ASHLAND, MASS.—Warren Telechron 
Co. will build steel and brick factory 
addition and boiler plant costing about 
$40,000. Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 11 
Beacon street, Worcester, Mass., are en- 
gineers. 


New York 


ILION, N. Y.—Remington-Rand Co., 
465 Washington street, Buffalo, will 
build a one-story plant 65 x 140 feet, 
general contract to Charles R. Black- 
stone, Warren street, Utica, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Union Car- 
bide Co., 137 Forty-seventh street, will 
build a factory 90 x 140 feet. Founda- 
tion contract has been given to Scrafari 
Construction Co., 825 Fifteenth street. 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


New Jersey 


STIRLING, N. J.—Passaic township, 
E. A. Devlin, foot of Fifth avenue, Pater- 
son, N. J., engineer, will build a sewage 
treatment plant, including ejector station 
and other facilities. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Detroit Diesel Engineering 
division, General Motors Corp., will build 
a laboratory building on Outer drive, 
Detroit. General contract to O. W. 
Burke Co., Detroit. 


DETROIT—Fluorescent Fixture Co., 
10226 Woodward avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by T. BR. 
Hopkins, 7338 Woodward avenue, Detroit. 


CETROIT — Service Air-Conditioning 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to manufacture heating and 
air-conditioning units, by Herman Fid- 
ler, 16195 Meyers road, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Northern Gauge & Tool 
Co., 3110 East Seven Mile road, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
operate machine shop, by Nelson All- 
mendinger, 5500 Marseilles avenue, De- 
troit. 

DETROIT—Key Control Inc., 400 Buhl! 
building, has been incorporated with 
2000 shares no par value to manufac- 
ture locks and protection systems, by 
Frank B. Watts, 919 Fox Theater build- 
ing, Detroit. 

FERNDALE, MICH.—DevVlieg Mfg. Co. 
has taken bids on a factory and office 
building costing $55,000. 


LANSING, MICH.—Vapor Oil Furnace 
Corp., 321 East Grand River avenue, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture heating equipment, by 
Fred H. Cross, 823 West Ionia street, 
Lansing, Mich. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical Co. 
is having preliminary plans made for 
four factory buildings at its Dowmetal 
foundry at Bay City, Mich., the develop- 
ment to cost about $750,000. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Mt. Clemens 
Metals Products Co. is having revised 
plans prepared by H. G. Ilgenfritz, De- 
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MANUFACTURING PLANT IN 
THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


BUILDINGS—Total approximately 30,000 square feet floor 
space. Construction: Steel, Concrete and Brick. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES—Railroad sidings in place accessible 
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LOCATION—Washington, 
Coal and Steel producing field. 








BARGAIN TO CASH BUYER 
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Bank, Washington, 
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troit, architect, for an addition and 
alterations to its plant and office build- 
ing. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Wilcox-Rich divi- 
sion, Eaton Mfg. Co., has started erection 
of an addition costing $22,000. 


SPRING LAKE, MICH.—Burnside Mfg. 
Co. is building a 30 x 50-foot addition to 
its plant here. 


Illinois 


FREEBURG, ILL.—Mulberry Coal Co., 
Belleville, Ill., will build a coal coking 
plant, with auxiliaries, to cost about 
$500,000. Frank Otton, Belleville, is en- 
gineer. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—National Lock Co. 
has given general contract to Security 
Building Co. for one-story plant addi- 
tion 23 x 30 feet and one-story storage 
building 36 x 134 feet. 


Indiana 


LAPORTE, IND.—Bastian-Morley Co. 
has let general contract to Larson- 
Danielson Co., La Porte, for a one-story 
steel and brick addition 135 x 200 feet, 
costing about $50,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids as follows: Aug. 30, Schedule 
2774, motor-driven bending rolls for Sew- 
alls Point, Va.; schedule 2781, three mo- 
tor-driven universal turret lathes, tools 
and- equipment for Alexandria, Va.; 
schedule 2796, six motor driven hand 
planer and jointer machines for Boston 
and Brooklyn; Sept. 6, thirteen motor- 
driven engine lathes and spare parts for 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Mare Island, 
Calif.; Sept. 3, schedule 2800, twenty-four 
motor-driven heavy-duty engine lathes 
for Brooklyn and Philadelphia; Sept. 10, 
schedule 2811, seventeen motor-driven 
heavy-duty engine lathes for Brooklyn 
and west coast points; Aug. 27, six mo- 
tor-driven external centerless grinding 
machines and equipment for Brooklyn 
and Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 2858, 
four motor-driven vertical jig borer, for 
Brooklyn. 


Missouri 


SIKESTON, MO.—REA has allotted 
$270,000 to Scott-New Madrid-Mississippi 
co-operative, H. M. Zaricor, superintend- 
ent, for 261 miles transmission lines to 
serve 1018 customers. 


ST. LOUIS—Medart Co., 3500 De Kalb 
street, has let general contract to Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Co., 408 Olive street, 
for a steel frame plant addition to cost 
about $30,000. 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical Co., 
1808 South Second street, has let gen- 
eral contract to Fruin-Colnon Contract- 
ing Co., 408 Olive street, for a turbine 
room addition, one story, 50 x 56 feet, 
costing about $50,000. Stone Webster 
Engineering Co. is engineer. 


Oklahoma 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Independent 
Natural Gas Co., has applied to federal 
power commission for permission to lay 
gas pipeline from Sherman county, Tex- 
as, to Milwaukee, 877 miles. Cost esti- 
mated at about $28,000,000. 


Wisconsin 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis., plans con- 
struction of an addition to its generat- 
ing plant here, to cost about $30,000, 
exclusive of equipment. Sargent & Lun- 
dy Inc., 140 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, are engineers. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—LeRoi Co., manu- 
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A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your 
lubrication problems. Write today. 
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- ° This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex- 
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45 Illustrations planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 

* and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 


of diagrams and photographs. 
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The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 
aa long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 
is Fs has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zine coatings of 
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Especially noteworthy hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finaily been 
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izing. ing plants, the metallurgists, as well as to those who zine coat steel commodi- 
ties and containers, etc. 
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facturer of gas engines, has given gen- 
eral contract to Klug & Smith, 111 East 
Wisconsin avenue, Milwaukee, for a one- 
story plant addition 40 x 170 feet. 


Minnesota 


ORTONVILLE, MINN. City, J. A. 
Jacobson, clerk, takes bids to Sept. 2 
on deep well turbine centrifugal pump- 
ing machinery and electric motor, in- 
cluding starter, also 6-inch discharge 
flow meter, 


ST. PAUL—J. S. Garske Foundry Co., 
1457 Marshall avenue, has given gen- 
eral contract to Oscar Bentley for erec- 
tion of a foundry addition. 


ST. PAUL—Brown Sheet Iron & Steel 
Co., 964 Berry avenue, has been dis- 
charged from bankruptcy and will in- 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


crease capacity by installation of addi- 
tional equipment. P. W. Casey is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN.—City, 
P. G. Pederson, clerk, will ask bids soon 
on addition to municipal power plant. 
Ralph D. Thomas & Associates, 120U 
Second avenue, Minneapolis, are engi- 
neers. (Noted May 27.) 


Kansas 


BURLINGTON, KANS.—REA has al- 
lotted $124,000 to Burlington rural elec- 
tric co-operative for 140 miles trans- 
mission lines to serve 372 customers. 
Paulette & Wilson, 1006 Kansas avenue, 
Topeka, Kans., are consulting engineers. 


CLAY CENTER, KANS.—Bond issue of 
$150,000 has been approved to finance 
improvements in municipal power plant. 
Clay C. Smith is mayor. Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Co., 107 West Linwood 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 
(Noted Aug. 5.) 


EL DORADO, KANS.—Skelly Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., will start about Nov. 1 
on a $250,000 expansion and remodeling 
program at its refinery here. 


WAMEGO, KANS.—REA has allotted 
$148,000 to P. R. and W. electric co- 
operative, Clyde K. Rodkey, attorney, 
for 160 miles transmission line to serve 
432 customers. 


Nebraska 


FALLS CITY, NEBR.—Union Pipeline 
Co., Centralia, [ll., Thomas H. McCul- 
lough, president, plans pipeline gather- 
ing system here to connect local wells. 


FALLS CITY, NEBR.—Establishment 
of 3000-barrel oil refinery here is planned 
by H. H. Coffield, Rockdale, Tex., and 
associates, who operate a refinery at 
Overton, Tex. 


Iowa 


COMANCHE, IOWA —Bond issue of 
$27,000 has been approved to finance 
waterworks plant and distribution sys- 
tem. F. A. Cady is city recorder. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — Eastern lowa 
light and power co-operative has re- 
ceived REA allotment of $145,000 for 
176 additional miles of rural transmis- 
sion lines. 


DUBUQUE, [IOWA—Dubuque Packing 
Co., Sixteenth and Sycamore streets, is 
having plans drawn for an addition to 
its packing plant, to cost about $250,000. 


KEOKUK, IOWA—Rubber Industries 
division of Dryden Rubber Co. is having 
plans prepared for a plant addition and 
improvements to present plant, at cost 
of about $100,000, including equipment. 


POCAHONTAS, IOWA — Pocahontas 
rural electric co-operative, George M. 
Stockdale, superintendent, has’ given 
contract to Evans Construction Co., 
Early, Iowa, at $140,415, for 258 miles 
transmission lines. K. R. Brown, 802 Val- 
ley Bank building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is consulting engineer. 


SUMNER, IOWA—City council has re- 
ceived report from E. E. Schenk, 214 
Waterloo building, Waterloo, Iowa, cov- 
ering needed improvements at sewage 
disposal plant. H. W. Bathke is city 
clerk. 


Montana 


ANACONDA, MONT.—Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. has plans for $1,500,000 
expansion and improvement plan at 
Anaconda and _ Butte, including con- 
struction of nodulizing plant at the Ana- 
conda reduction works. 


SHIRLEY, MONT.—Department of in- 





terior, bureau of reclamation, Denver, 
S. O. Harper, chief engineer, takes bids 
to Sept. 5 on two motor-driven pumping 
units, capacity 37 cubic feet per second 
at 51 feet pumping head, for pumping 
station here. 


California 


BURBANK, CALIF. — Vega Airplane 
Co., 3815 Empire avenue, will build ware- 
house structure costing about $165,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Coast Machine Tool 
Co., 1307 Santa Fe avenue, has been or- 
ganized by Fred Birker and Frank Young. 


LOS ANGELES—tTriplex Stainless Steel 
Corp. has been incorporated with $75,000 
capital by Samuel H. Hoffman, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; J. L. Sternbeck and I. C. 
Gordean, Los Angeles. Edward M. Ras- 
kin, 416 West Eighth street, Los Angeles, 
is representative. 


LOS ANGELES—uUtility Fan Corp. has 
bought three-story plant at Forty-eighth 
street and Alameda street which it will 
improve and equip for manufacture of its 
products. Structure has about 110,000 
square feet floor space. Cost of plant 
and equipment will be about $200,000. 


Washington 


BREMERTON, WASH. — Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., plans 24 miles of 
66,000-volt transmission line and two 
substations to serve Kitsap county, at 
cost of $150,000. Will require 67 tons 
copper wire. 


SEATTLE—Doran Brass & Foundry Co., 
85 Horton street, will build $5000 crane 
shelter addition to plant. 


SUNNYSIDE, WASH.—Union Concrete 
Pipe Co., Joseph Ban, president, plans 
erection of plant 30 x 80 feet, costing 
$20,000, te be equipped with latest type 
machinery. . 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—State highway de- 
partment will open bids Sept. 4 on main- 
tenance shop building at Tacoma, Wash. 


WOODLAND, WASH.—Special election 
will be held Aug. 27 on bond issue of 
$22,000 for rebuilding municipal water 
system. 


Canada 


ESQUIMALT, B. C. — Department of 
public works, Ottawa, Ont., J. M. Somer- 
ville, secretary, is receiving bids for con- 
struction of ordnance building at H.M.C. 
dockyard here. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — Boeing Aircraft 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Terminal avenue, 
has given general contract to G. E. 
Baynes, 146 East Second avenue, fer a 
plant addition costing about $16,000. 


ST. JAMES, MAN. — Department of 
munitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., G. 
K. Shels, deputy minister, will build air- 
craft plant at Stevenson Field, here. 


AMHERSTBURG, ONT.—Brunner Mond 
Co. Ltd., manufacturer of chemicals, will 
build addition to plant here, costing $25,- 
000. C. K. MacFetridge is general man- 
ager. 

WINDSOR, ONT. — Canadian Motor 
Lamp Co., 2429 Seminole street, has given 
general contract to Allan Construction 
Co., 44 Wyandotte street, for plant addi- 
tion costing about $32,000. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd., First avenue, has let gen- 
eral contract to Foundation Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. for addition to erecting shop, 
85 x 200 feet, costing $70,000. Other ad- 
ditions are also being planned. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Dominion Dry 
Dock Co. Ltd., Mill street, subsidiary of 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., has given general 
contract to James W. Ross for rebuilding 
plant at cost of $25,000. 
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O you think you might be cramped for space 

in a rush-hour subway car? Well, maybe, but 
compared to the fit of a modern bearing, you’ve 
got more than plenty of room. 


.002 of an inch clearance is all the bearings get 
in many of today’s precision machines. And that’s 
enough for cool comfort ... as long as 
the lubrication is right. 

Just a thin film of oil does the trick. 

But if that film fails . . . look out! It’s 


got to be there all the time, at slow speeds, at 
high speeds, and particularly when there’s a sud 
den increase in load. 


Here at Shell we’ve studied oil for years. And 
we've spent a great deal of time and money devel- 
oping lubricants that stay on the job and maintain 
that vital oil film. 


Many of these lubricants have made machines 
run better, smoother, more dependably ...in plants 
just like yours. If you’re operating some 
bearings that need more attention more 

often than they should, the chances are 

your Shell lubrication man has the answer. 


SHELL Industrial LUBRICANTS 
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Purchase Timing Important Factor 


To the Editor: 

In the editorial captioned “Simpli- 
fication is Needed,” (Streit, June 10, 
p. 40) the statement was given bold- 
faced paragraph heading; namely, 
“Too Many Variables in Composition 
Prevent Employment Stabilization.” 
We doubt seriously that the vari- 
ables in composition of customer re- 
quirements of the steel industry 
have much to do with the total 
stabilization of employment in this 
industry. The timing of purchases 
and the quantities purchased for a 
given time by the consuming in- 
dustry of the several specifications, 
seem more likely to be the major 
factor, rather than the character- 
istics of the individual types of steel 
used. Thus, in 1937, instead of 
spreading out purchases of steel to 
suit consumption requirements, 
many industries rushed in to buy, 
in a few weeks, steel which they 
could not possibly fabricate’ in 
months or even a year. 

Again, too much fabrication busi- 
ness is run on “shoe-string” inven- 
tories, putting all the stock main- 
tenance and order-filling responsi- 
bility on the steel mill. 

Steel mills are confronted with 
the same high cost of “making sec- 
tion” and rolling a small order of 
a particular shape, irrespective of 
the composition of the particular 
steel, that causes mass production 
industries high costs for making 
custom-built designs not currently 
manufactured on their progressive 
assembly lines. 

There is little doubt that the melt- 
ing departments of the steel in- 
dustries are burdened with frequent 
changes in composition, but in this 
respect the consuming public should 
be educated to take mill heat quan- 
tities, or at least commitments for 
such rollings, in order to avoid tre- 
mendous accumulations of billets 
and blooms of diverse analyses fre- 
quently demanded. 

Many large steel consumers are 


able to predict within a few per 
cent the possible consumption of 
rolled shapes from one _ buying 
period to another through a twelve 
months production schedule. It is 
highly advantageous to the steel 
consumer to be able to have a back- 
log of specification steel ready for 
re-conversion from the usual mill 
sizes of billets or blooms into the 
specified forging or re-conversion 
sizes ultimately purchased of the 
mill. While it is admitted that some 
economic limitation would have to 
be drawn on the amount of blooms 
or billets which could be stored in 
the yards of any steel plant in anti- 
cipation of customer orders, yet if 
the steel industry wished to hold 
such stocks of re-convertible mate- 
rial subject to anticipated customer 
orders, there certainly would be a 
benefit both to the steel consumer 
and to steel mill employes in hav- 
ing a more uniform and steady flow 
of work and material provided. It 
is manifestly bad practice to store 
huge ingots as cold steel. Considera- 
tions of metallurgy and economy 
both dictate that ingots should be 
converted to convenient bloom or 
billet sizes without having cooled to 
atmospheric temperature from the 
“as cast” state. In this connection, 
therefore, it is necessary that con- 
sumer requirements and rerolling 
sizes be carefully planned to accom- 
modate such arrangements. 


If stabilization of production in 
the steel industry meant the rever- 
sion to former standards of quality 
based solely on chemistry, there 
would be widespread objection. Even 
now, the steel industry has not kept 
pace with progress made in engi- 
neering design and fabrication of 
many items of large production; as 
for example, the requirement of 
large tonnages of cold melt electric 
furnace steel for the airplane in- 
dustry. Admittedly, the chemistry 
of the electric furnace product can 
be duplicated by other methods. 


There is little doubt that a greater 
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volume of total tonnage of a 
limited number of steel composi- 
tions could be made for the major- 
ity of the consuming industries and 
stocked by the mills, intermediate 
processers, and consumers, if proper 
regard were given to the classifica- 
tion of the steels not alone accord- 
ing to the chemical composition, but 
rather upon the summation of all of 
the characteristics which are essen- 
tial to the performance of the parts 
in the consumer products. For 
example, some large merchandisers 
of rolled steel know not only from 
the mill heat history and chemistry 
the qualities of the bars, plates or 
shapes they stock, but also can pre- 
dict what performance may be ex- 
pected in heat treatment or other 
significant engineering and fabricat- 
ing operations. Unless these latter 
features are known, then the chem- 
ical specification by itself is not 
worth much of reliance. By this is 
meant that modern metallurgy has 
long since abandoned the much 
touted chemical exactitudes as we 
know them in specifications, as the 
only and the best criterion by which 
steel quality should be evaluated. 


Consideration of this problem 
should extend beyond the shipping 
platform of the steel mill. Practical- 
ly in every instance of its applica- 
tion, steel is an intermediate prod- 
uct and has value only as far as it 
makes the manufactured item valu- 
able to the consumer. One would 
scarcely hazard the viewpoint that 
the importance of a type of steel 
should be judged by the percentage 
of the nation’s total output. Who 
would favor the discontinuance of 
the manufacture of watches and 
razors because hair springs and 
blades represent an_ insignificant 
percentage of the total tonnage of 
steel produced? 


G. C. Rice. 
Chief Metallurgist, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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